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“IT HAVE NEVER HAD TIME: 
NOT EVEN FIVE MINUTES: 
TO BE TEMPTED TO DO 
ANYTHING AGAINST THE 
MORAL LAW:THE CIVIL 
LAW:-OR ANY LAW WHAT- 
EVER::IF I WERE TO HAZ- 


= ARD A GUESS AS TO WHAT 
YOUNG PEOPLE SHOULD DO TO AVOID 























TEMPTATION -IT WOULD BE TO GET A JOB 
AND. WORK AT IT SO HARD THAT TEMPTA- 
TION WOULD NOT EXIST FOR THEM” | 
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IN DARKNESS SQUARING AN ACCOUNT 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Issued weekly by 
the Perry Mason Company, The Youth’s Companion, 
Publication office, Rumford Building, Ferry Street, 
CONCORD, N.H., Editorial and business offices, 881 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. Subscription price 
is $2.50 a year, in advance, including postage prepaid to 
any address in the United States and Canada, and $3.00 
to foreign countries. Entered as second-class matter, 
Nov. 1, 1923, at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the expi- 
ration date following the subscriber's address on the 
margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is made at 
the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money Order, 
Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Bank Draft. 
No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our booke unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every case, 
be addressed to The Editors. A personal address delays 
consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Publication Office 
Rumford Building, Ferry 8t., CONCORD, N. H. 
Subscription, Editorial and Business Offices 
881 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








ALKALOSIS 
1 ony is the reverse of acidosis and 





means the presence in the body of an 

excessive, or at least a disproportionate, 
amount of alkali. The condition has never been 
so thoroughly studied as acidosis, probably 
because it occurs less often and is attended with 
less serious consequences. 

Among the symptoms, which, however, are 
not peculiar to alkalosis, are slowing of the 
pulse and more or less dizziness. The most 
prominent and constant symptom is a jerky 
state of the muscles that amounts in some 
cases to actual tetany, a nervous disorder 
marked by intermittent muscular spasms. 

Examination of the blood shows that it con- 
tains an excessive amount of bicarbonate of 
sodium, but whether other alkaline salts may 
give rise to the symptoms has not yet been 
definitely determined. In some cases there is in 
the body a deficiency in the amount of lime 
salts rather than an increase. 

In most of the observed cases of alkalosis 
the condition has arisen as a consequence of 
overtreatment of acidosis with large doses of 
bicarbonate of sodium: the alkali is absorbed 
into the blood more rapidly than it can be 
excreted. The condition may, however, be 
owing to other forces that derange the normal 
ratio of bicarbonate of sodium and carbonic 
acid. In some cases of obstruction at the 
pyloric end of the stomach—that is, where it 
joins the intestine—the gastric juice, which is 
acid, is prevented from passing into the in- 
testine, where it normally stimulates the secre- 
tion of an alkaline fluid; if the fluid is not 
excreted, the bicarbonate of soda, which gives 
to it its alkalinity, is retained in the blood. In 
cases of very rapid respiration from any cause 
there is an increased discharge of carbonic acid 
through the lungs, and a proportionate excess 
of the alkaline bicarbonate of soda is left. 

The treatment of alkalosis consists chiefly 
in administering mineral acids; most of the 
organic fruit acids oxidize in the body and in- 
crease the alkalinity of the tissues. As tetany is 
often caused by a deficiency of lime in the body, 
the giving of calcium salts, even though they 
may be alkaline, will sometimes afford con- 
siderable relief to the jerky muscles. 
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THE FIRST BUSINESS 
"Ni what is the matter with you? I’ve 


spoken to you three times, and you’ve 

paid as much attention as that Dante 

on your bookcase. Will you kindly come back 
for a minute?” 

Elinor Glennan looked up. ‘Beg pardon, 

Madge. You see, I’ve just discovered that I 


am a complete failure.” 


Madge stared at her in amazement. “A 
failure! Why, Professor Perry said only last 
week that you had a genius for social work.” 

“Madge,” Elinor asked abruptly, “how 
does mother look to you?” 

“Your mother? Why, just as usual. She 
isn’t sick, is she?” 

“Does she look happy?” 

‘“‘Why, I don’t know.”’ Madge was plainly 
puzzled. ‘‘I suppose she looks like anybody else. 
What are you driving at, Nell?” 

“IT told you—at my failure. You know my 
work takes me into all kinds of homes where 
trouble is, and I suppose unconsciously I have 
contrasted mother’s life with the lives of those 
I was seeing and thought how fortunate she 
was. But today, Madge, I saw a real daughter. 
She and her mother have haunted me ever 
since. There was poverty there, but there was 
happiness too. Madge, Madge, there was a 
look in that mother’s eyes that I have not seen 
in my mother’s since I was a child!” 

‘‘Why, Nell!’’ Madge was shocked and be- 
wildered. ‘“‘You are lovely to your mother! 
Think of all you give her. Ask her!” 

. “Oh, yes, she would say so. She would say so 


with her dying breath. But I cannot forget that 
woman’s eyes! Madge, how many evenings 
have you spent with your mother this winter? 
How many places have you been with her?” _ 

“Why, I don’t know,’’ Madge responded. 

“Oh, I wasn’t giving you a quiz! I was just 
trying to get the thing clear. As for myself, I 
¢an remember just one evening and one lecture. 
Pretty slim for a mother and an only daughter! 
I'd manage a case much better than that!” 

“But you’re so busy,”’ Madge protested. 
- “I’m going to drop some of the business and 
put my mother into its place. It strikes me 
there aren’t many things in life more important 
than being successful as a daughter—not 
when you have a mother like mine! She’s going 
to have engagements with her daughter every 
week. I’m going to see if I can’t make as much 
of a success as a little bundle wrapper who 
never went to school bey nd the sixth grade!” 

Madge laughed lightly. “It seems to me 
you’re making a mountain out of a molehill,”’ 
she declared. 

Elinor shook her head. “If you had seen that 
mother’s eyes!” 
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THE DEAD MAN’S CHEST 


ERHAPS no quatrain ever written, says a 
Poste: in the Mentor, has cast a more 

curious spell on our generation than these 
four lines in Treasure Island: 


Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

Drink and the devil had done for the rest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


Many have supposed that “‘piece of rhythmic 
deviltry”’ to be an old chantey, or sailor song, 
and inquisitive persons have ransacked book- 
shops and libraries to find possible additional 
verses. The newspapers have been deluged 
with debates about its origin. Finally Lloyd 
Osborne, stepson of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
announced that the lines were’ original with 
the author of Treasure Island. If Stevenson 
had lived, popular clamor doubtless would 
have compelled him to extend the fragment, 
but most literary critics agree that he could 
hardly have improved upon the complete 
version entitled Derelict, supplied by Mr. 
Young E. Allison of Louisville, Kentucky. 

The inspiration for the four lines was a mere 
name, the Dead Man's Chest, that Stevenson’s 
eye lighted on in Charles Kingsley’s At Last, 
a volume of travel in the West Indies: ‘‘We 
were away in a gray, shoreless world of waters 
looking out for Virgin Gorda, the first of those 
numberless isles which Columbus, so goes the 
tale, discovered on St. Ursula’s day and named 
after the saint and her eleven thousand vir- 
gins. Unfortunately, English buccaneers have 
since then given to most of them less poetic 
names, the Dutchman’s Cap, Dead Man’s 
Chest, Rum Island, and so forth.” 

The fact that Stevenson did not capitalize 
the name seems sufficient proof that he did not 
refer to the island. But it is a curious coinci- 
dence that the second line of the song should 
contain the phrase ‘‘bottle of rum,” for that is 
what the natives of the Virgin Islands commonly 
call Rum Island. 
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THE ORIGINAL SEVEN-LEAGUE 
BOOTS 


CERTAIN man of a past generation, 
writes a correspondent, was famous for 
the immense size of his feet. One day he 

went to a shoe store to buy himself a new pair 
of boots. The proprietor, finding that he had 
no boots in stock large enough to fit his cus- 
tomer, sent off to a shoe factory to have a spe- 
cial pair made. 

A week later the man called on the shoe 
merchant and inquired when his boots would 
be ready. The merchant, who was a good deal 
of a wag, replied: 

“Well, sir, I have just had word from the 
manufacturers that they have completed one 
boot, that they have men out buying leather 
for the other, and that, if the weather holds 
good so that they can continue to work out- 
side, they will have the second boot completed 
in another week.”’ 
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YOUNG LOCHINVAR ON THE 
PAVEMENTS 


‘OR a recent exhibition at London of the 

current fashions in dress, both for men 

and for women, lifelike models—beautiful 
waxen women and smiling waxen men—were 
carried to the hall. On occasions like that, says 
the London Daily Chronicle, cockney wit comes 
into its own and reaches the heights. There was 
a carter who, observing the embarrassment of a 
shamefaced youth struggling along with a 
dressmaker’s life-size dummy in his arms, urged 
him to ‘Urry up, young man, ’er father’s after 


you!” 
¢ @¢ 


IRRESPONSIBLE MUSIC 
A YOUNG man in a tight suit with spring- 


bottom trousers was overheard by a 

Youngstown Telegram reporter to say to 

a clerk in a music store: “‘What jazz tune is that 
girl playing in the back of the store?”’ 

“That isn’t any tune,’’ the clerk replied, “‘it’s 
one of the clerks dustin’ off a piano.” 
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JUST FROM US TO OUR 
OWN FOLKS IN THIS LAST 
WEEK OF THE OLD YEAR 


Dear Friends: 


The end of this letter is really more important than its 
beginning. But first let us thank all who sent us their renewal 
subscriptions well in advance of expiration. Perhaps a single 
letter may not have meant much to you but multiply it by 
thousands and you have no idea how it helped our office ople 
to have so much of their work done and out of the way before 
the rush came on. 


And thanks again to those who have taken pains to write 
us personally telling what The Companion has, meant in their 
homes. A little glow of good feeling follows this kind of a 
letter all through our office until it lands on our personal desk 
where it is appreciated most of all. Yes, we like these letters. 


What about 1924? The Editor told pi a few weeks ago of 
some of the things that you are to find émside your next year's 
Companion. But what do you think of The Companion’s new 
dress? Everyone likes to appear out in new clothes once in a 
while and The Companion is no exception. Of course we are 
talking about the new cover which now appears weekly except 
on the issues which have the beautiful Historic Mile Stone 
covers. We are already hearing from friends who look forward 
for the bit of inspiration and helpfulness which comes fresh 
and different every week on the front of this new cover, copy- 
ing it to hand to others or framing it to keep for themselves. 

_ But after all The Companion’s greatest step forward has been taken so 
quietly that it has attracted no attention outside our office. We have enlisted in 
your service the resources and wonderful equipment of one of the foremost 
peng See in the United States, the famous Rumford Press in our neigh- 

ring city of Concord, N. H., who will attend to all the printing and manu- 
facturing details, leaving our editorial and business management free to give 
their entire time to serving and promoting The Companion’s interests which 
are yours. This means that now twice as many people as ever before are doing 
their utmost every week to give you the best paper possible. 


Now we come to what we started to say, and that is, that most subscrip- 
tions expire in December and January. Many thousands are already renewed. 
A large number have not yet come in. A delayed subscription may mean loss of 
papers as we can print only enough each week for the names on our list. If this 
is your renewal time may we ask your prompt attention. If it is not, or if your 
order is on its way, please skip this paragraph to the 


‘Uery Happy New Year 
which we wish to all the great Companion Family 
Your friends, 
THE PuBLisHERs. 


P.S. Don't forget that $4.00 pays for your own 
renewal and a gift subscription for your neighbor 
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ELIA OLLARD was thor- 
oughly tired and should 
have gone directly home 
when school closed. In- 
stead she sat behind her 
desk, gloomily pondering 

her conviction that the principal and her 
fellow teachers and even the parents were 
disposed to impose on her more than her fair 
share of work. 

“Knowing your interest in the historical 
lectures,” the secretary of the Study Club 
had written, “we are sending you fifty season 
tickets to sell.” 

“So many of the mothers have spoken of 
your class exercise given last week,” the 
president of the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion had telephoned, “that we are counting 
on you to put on something like it at the 
state meeting.” 

Ethel Bridge, hatted and furred for the 
street, stopped in Miss Ollard’s door. “The 
faculty say you are just the one to drill 
— oungsters on their book reviews for the 

-reading contest because you’ve read so 
racer’ and know what to emphasize in a 
book,” she said to Delia. “My, what 
wouldn’t I give to have — what you have! 
Well, by-by; I must run al long. Sorry you’re 
not going to the tea. We need i 
in the classroom!” Ethel tap-tapped down 
the hall to join the other teachers who were 
waiting for her. 

Delia fell to pondering again. “I know the 
girl is a nuisance,”’ the principal had said to 
her that morning, “but her 
mother has heard of your suc- 
cess with such pupils and ex- 

ressly requested that Ada 
Marie come to you instead of 
to the other fourth-grade teach- 
er. You see your reputation 
has gone before you.” The 
principal had smile J geescomsga 
and then had walked away. 

“How nice!” Delia thought 
sarcastically. “A reputation 
that brings you all the drudg- 
ery!-Ethel and Joy and Martha 
have time to go to the tea party 
because they, are ‘no good at 
book reviews,’ and Ada Marie’s 
= = Pon on- 
sibilit sen er daughter 
to a p doe be who has been suc- 
cessful with difficult young- 
sters. If I’d been clever,” she 
decided with unwonted cyni- 
cism, “I should have prepared 
myself so that I could say air- 
ily, ‘Oh, I’m absolutely 
at that sort of thing. If you 
want to be of an A- 
number-one failure, just put 
me on!’ ” 

Delia took her glasses from 
her tired eyes and leaned back 
wearily, looking out over the 
empty seats that recently had 
been full of wriggling children. 
Just now, instead of reminding 
her of black-eyed Rosa, bril- 
liant Maurice, naughty but 
likable Teddy, each desk stood 
for so many bumpy problems: 
daily speech, adenoids, long 
division, posture, outside read- 
ing; there were ever so many 
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problems that sat at those desks day after 
day, asking the service of her hands and 
brain and heart. 

Of course she loved her work and study; 
if she had not, she would not have gained 
her reputation. She asked nothing better 
than to go on with her work, if only—Ah, 
that “if only” was at the root of her de- 
spondency. All day it had hovered like a 
menacing shadow in the background of her 
consciousness. She really must get down and 
consider the matter serious! 

The door opened, and a cor perhaps ten 
years old came in carrying the usual school 
supplies. “’Zis the fourth grade?” he in- 
quired, coming up the aisle. 

Miss Ollard’s experienced eyes noticed 
that his hands were grimy and that the books 
were tattered and soiled. “I’m afraid it is,” 
she replied, though with a good-natured 
grimace at him. Delia couldn’t be cross to a 
youngster. 

To her astonishment he flashed back a 
quick grin that showed he had caught the 
irony in her reply. “I won’t make you no 
trou le, hens ” he said. “I like a ully to 
study, ‘specially hist’ ry. My name’s William 
McKinley Thompson.” 


“But you must be admitted to school 
} the principal’s office,”’ said Miss 
a 


“T know.” He nodded indifferently. ‘““He’s 
gone. A boy told me where I pes go. He 
said that your room was dandy. I thought 
that I’d come in and leave my books.” 


WS EZ 
(AT. 


“Well, William, you ome robably will not be 
in this room,” answered Miss Ollard, steeling 
herself against his friendly gray eyes. ‘“There 
is another fourth grade in the building, and I 
care have more pupils ‘im that room 


‘A look of disappointment came over the 
boy’s face. 

Xp ll give you a note to Miss Kinsman,— 
she’s still in her room, —and she’ll let you 
leave your books 

Miss Ollard dropped her lead pencil, and 
William dodged for it, dropping two books, 
which sprawled face downward on the dusty 
floor. He got the pencil—and a hard bump 
on dine head from a desk; but he came up 


Dome the writing of the note William 
McKinley volunteered the information that 
he had been in several schools, that his 
father was dead, that his mother was back 
east in Virginia, and that he lived with his 
Aunt Genevieve. He confided to her that he 
was “fierce” in spelling and writing. 

Miss Ollard finished the note and then 
got up and searched through the bookcase. 
“Here, William McKinley,” she said, hand- 
ing him a book with the note, “I think you 
will like this story of Pizarro in Peru. You 
may bring it back to me when you’ve read 


William reached eagerly for the book and 
started to go. At the door he turned, drop- 
ping his dog-eared tablet. 

“T could wash the boards for you,’ 


“he said. 


“No, I can’t go,”’ Delia replied almost harshly and stood up 
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“No, thank you, William. Good-by. And 
—er—come to see me some time.” 

He did; he was back in ten minutes. “Here 
I am,” he announced cheerfully. ‘Miss 
Kinsman says now she has almost as many 
children as you, and I can stay in here if I 
want to.” 

Delia was conscious of a guilty feeling of 
pleasure at his return. She assigned him to a 
seat and then sent him home. But while she 
was putting on her hat and coat she sternl 
promised herself to cut down on her oon 
somewhere else so as to save her eyes. 

On her way home she heard some one 
running and, turning, saw Miss Graham, 
the pretty first-grade teacher, trying to 
overtake her. 

“You got William McKinley, - didn’t 
you?” she said, laughing and panting when 
she came up. ay saw him come out of your 
room. My cousin, Mrs. Ackley, knows his 
poor. They are very wealthy. His mother 

been in Virginia, taking care of her sick 
mother, and the boy lives with his aunt. 
She’s odd and easy-going and believes in 
letting youngsters develop in their own way 
—strong on self-determination, as it were. 
Well, it’s too funny! William McKinley is 
having the time of his young life under her 
system. He does pretty much as he pleases. 
Why, once he even decided he’d like to tr 
another school just for variety, and he too 
his books home and told his aunt what he 
intended to do. And would you beiieve it, 
Auntie Genevieve packed up and moved 
into another apartment so as 
to be in the district he had 
chosen! Isn’t it killing?” 

“I'd say it’s a shame!’ re- 
torted Delia impatiently. ““He’s 
too bright a boy to spoil his 
schooling that way.” 

“You're right, at that,” 
agreed Miss Graham. “But I 
wouldn’t be afraid to wager 
he’ll stick in our school. You 
him do it if anyone 


“Thanks,” Delia replied 


d 

"Miss Graham scanned her 
sidewise. “You aren’t grumpy, 
are you, honey? ?” she laughed 
anxiously. ‘Because I’m going 
to beg you to do something.” 

“Does my reputation lead 
you to think I'd be successful 
at it?” inquited Delia. 

“Indeed, yes. You see I’m 
on the programme committee 
for Fathers’ Night, and I 
thought how nice it would be 
if we could have the men’s 
quartet that sang at the teach- 
ers’ reception. You remember. 
Don’t you think you could go 
over to the university and per- 
suade them to come? You man- 
age those things so well.” 

“Let me see, Jean,” Delia 
said mischievously. “That 
good-looking young Mr. Shep- 
herd is one of the quartet, isn’t 
he?” 

Jean colored. After & mo- 
ment she said frankly, “Yes, 
he is. I was horrid to him that 
night, though he’s really nice. 
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I’ve been sorry ever since. Maybe I’ll learn 
some time that I have to pay dear for my 
contrary spells.” Very soberly for her she 
added, “It’s all right, Delia, if you can’t go. 
we done so many other nice things for 
us all.” 

“T’ll go,”’ Delia said, ashamed of herself. 
“T'd like the ride over tomorrow. It will do 
me good.” 

In her room at the boarding house that 
evening Delia sat down and looked squarely 
at the shadow that had been following her 
all day. The trouble was with her eyes. The 
day before, after she had visited different 
oculists, the best specialist in the city ‘had 
told her that she must give her eyes one 
entire year of rest. On no account should 
she think of beginning the next semester, 
which was now but three weeks away. 

“And what then?’ Delia asked herself. 
How was she to live if she gave up her posi- 
tion? What sort of work was there at which 
she need not use her eyes? She had no 
relatives able to help her and no resources of 
her own. In her two years of teaching, after 
paying up previous debts, meeting her board 
bill, getting necessary clothes and books and 
paying professional dues, she had acquired 
exactly one lonesome little liberty bond. Few 
persons ever saved in the first two or three 
years of teaching. ¥ 

“T might have had sense enough, however, 
to be a little more saving of my strength, if I 
couldn’t save money,” she thought gloomily. 
“Working up problem youngsters, digging 
on book reviews, drilling for programmes, 
even helping other girls with their beaus, 
may be interesting, but it doesn’t bring in 
the money.” 

Day after day of the closing weeks of the 
semester slipped away, and still Delia had 
no idea how she was to live for a whole year 
without an income, or how she was to get an 
income without using her eyes. As yet she 
dared not resign; still she dared not think of 
keeping on. Otherwise things were moving 
with uncommon smoothness. The state 
programme, the reading contest, the sale of 
tickets had passed off satisfactorily. The 
quartet had come over for the school enter- 
tainment, and Mr. Shepherd had been 
coming over once or twice a week since then. 

Delia’s teaching was nearer what she 
wanted it to be, less a drudgery and more a 
pleasure. William McKinley was a joy and 
delight to her. When she was trying to make 
a point she couldn’t help watching his face 
for his quick response. He always ‘‘got there” 
a little ahead of her words. Sometimes when 
another pupil made a careless.or blundermg 
reply he would look up at his teacher as 
much as to say, ‘Now what do you think of 
that?” Delia hated to think that when she 
was gone he would fall back into his old 
habits and perhaps even decide to change 
his school again. She smiled. Perhaps when 
he had tried all the schools in the city he 
would have his aunt move to another town! 

In the last week of the semester Delia sent 
in her resignation; she stated briefly that the 
condition of her health made it necessary 
for her to give up school work for a year. A 
day or two later William came smiling to 
her desk and said that his mother was in 
town, and that she wished to meet Miss 
Ollard if she could call. 

That evening Delia went to their apart- 
ment, and William McKinley himself ad- 
mitted her and proudly introduced her to 
his mother. Mrs. Thompson was a pleasant- 
looking woman of middle age, charmingly 
dressed in harmonious browns. Delia liked 
her at once, as she had liked her son. She had 
the same twinkling gray eyes and the same 
quick attention to what was being said. 

“You may be sure I’ve heard of you, Miss 
Ollard,”’ she said. ‘“That’s about all there 
has been in William’s letters the past month. 
Billy, dear, suppose you take your book to 
your room? I'd like to talk with Miss 
Ollard.” 

His mother looked after him and then 
turned to her visitor, shaking her head in 
mock dismay, but smiling a little too. ‘Such 
a Billy! You don’t know how thankful I am 
that he came upon you!” 

Delia smiled and replied that she had 
greatly enjoyed having William in her 
school. 

“Tt’s like this,” said Mrs. Thompson with 
directness. ‘My mother has been ill and 
couldn’t bear to have anyone but me with 
her. I didn’t like to take a child into that 
atmosphere of long illness, and, as my step- 
sister wanted Billy with her, I thought it 
best to let him stay here and remain in 
school. I hadn’t been with sister Genevieve 
since I was small, and I didn’t know she had 


-she said, “but would you care 


such extraordinary ideas about giving a. 
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child absolute freedom; and he, the little 
rascal, never wrote me that part. However, 
I find it necessary to be with mother another 
year at least. Would you consider going back 
with us; that is, if you haven’t made any 
other plans?” 

“Oh, no, I haven’t,” Delia answered 
breathlessly. In the shock of sudden, be- 
wildered hope she couldn’t say any more. 
Surely Mrs. Thompson couldn’t mean what 
her words implied! 

William’s mother took up her embroidery. 
“T heard of your resigning from school to 
take a rest from regular teaching,” she ob- 
served conversationally, “but before that I 
heard of the fine work you’ve done with the 
boys and girls. It was Mrs. Ackley, Jean 
Graham’s cousin, who first suggested to me 
that you might help me out. She and Jean 
think very well of you.’’ Mrs. Thompson 
smiled. ‘Perhaps you’ve heard that Jean 
and Mr. Shepherd are engaged. But, as I 
was saying, I’ve heard about you. I talked 
with your principal too, and onde m 
dear, you have an enviable reputation wit' 
everybody.” - 

Delia scarcely knew what she murmured 
in reply. She didn’t want to hear about her 
reputation; she wished intensely that Mrs. 
Thompson would say more of what she had 
begun. It wasn’t possible that she was asking 
Delia to go back to Virginia with her as 
teacher for William McKinley! 

“You think it wouldn’t be too monoto- 
nous, teaching just William?” Mrs. Thomp- 
son asked as easily as if that wonderful 
possibility were a most casual affair. 

“T’d love it!” Delia said fervently. 

“T hope so. And you’d find it pleasant in 
my mother’s home. I know just the room 
you will like. We’ll try, Billy and I, not to 
monopolize you, and of course I expect to 

ay you the same salary you’ve been getting 
in the public school.” 

Then suddenly it came to Delia. Her eyes! 
How could she teach anyone and not use 
her eyes? But she couldn’t bear to tell Mrs. 
Thompson just yet that she must not accept 
the offer. 

“OQ Mrs. Thompson,” she said, “it 
wouldn’t be worth so much to teach William 
as I get for teaching thirty-five.” 

“It’s worth it to me. If I have to send 
William to a boarding school it will cost a 
good deal, and then I couldn’t be sure he’d 
get what you are giving him. He is not an 
easy child to manage. He’ll be happy with 
you, and I’ll be happy having both of you. 
I’m really the gainer.” : 

“T—] don’t know about accepting,’ Delia 
said with a catch in her voice. 

“T don’t think you’d ever regret it,’”’ Mrs. 
Thompson urged her. “You will enjoy the 
trip, to begin with. We expect to motor part 
of the way back. Also—” 

A maid came to the door to say that Mrs. 
Thompson was wanted on the telephone, 
and, excusing herself, William’s mother left 
the room. 

Delia’s mind was in a tumult of doubt and 
desire. Dare she accept the offer? By being 
careful might she not be able to perform the 
duties expected of her and keep Mrs. 
Thompson from knowing that she had 
trouble with her eyes? She wanted, oh, so 
much! to say yes. She should never have 
another such chance. 

“But of course I must say no,” she de- 
cided suddenly. “It wouldn’t be fair to her 
or to myself to do anything else.” 

Mrs. Thompson came back and looked 
inquiringly but confidently at Delia. “Well,” 
she said brightly, “and so you are going?” 

“No, I can’t go,’ Delia replied almost 
harshly and stood up. Somewhere in the 
background of her mind she knew she ought 
to thank Mrs. Thompson, but first she must 
make her refusal definite. 

Mrs. Thompson’s face changed. ‘Just as 
you wish,” she said a trifle coldly. “We 
shan’t say any more about it.” 

But something in the girl’s face must have 
made the older woman see that there was 
more in her fefusal than a mere lack of ap- 
preciation. She laid her hand on Delia’s 
arm, and the expression on her face made 
her look as William looked when he was 
trying to think of a way to get 
what he wanted. ‘I don’t want 
to seem insistent, Miss Ollard,” 


, 


to tell me why you think you 
ought to refuse?”’ 
Delia told Mrs. Thompson 


everything, and the older woman listened 
attentively until the end when she drew a 
sigh of relief. 

“T’m glad you told me, because your eyes 
needn’t be a drawback to your coming with 
us. If you’ll come, you needn’t use your eyes 
any more than you would if you stayed here 
in town. Billy needs to cok aloud a gréat 
deal; he reads too fast and carelessly when 
he reads to himself. He can read to you, 
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and the two of you can talk over things. 
You can teach him spelling and English and 
even arithmetic without ever looking at a 
book or a paper. Now .what have you to 
say? 


“That I’m the happiest girl in this town!” 
replied Delia, laughing shakily. Then, 
“Please, will you call William McKinley? 
I want to begin by telling him what a good 
thing it is to have a reputation.” 


BUCKSKIN AND DESERT 


“T catchum or bust!” 


Chapter Three. The Fourth of July 


EE was first to catch sight of the three 
grayish figures standing out against a 
skyline of brilliant blue. If Dal had not 

been injured, Lee probably would have 
gasped, ‘“O my! There come Mexican and 
his burros!”’ But with a swift thought for his 
disabled partner he stood stiffly upright with 
his eyes narrowed and his mind busy. After 
a moment’s reflection he decided to say 
nothing, but he made sure that the shotgun 
was handy. 

“Hurt awful bad, plardner? I awful 
sorry,” said Lee earnestly, dropping to his 
knees and gazing at the inch-wide circle of 
seared flesh below the ankle. “I know Chi- 
nese bad-luck devil-devils after you ’cause 
you my fleind.”’ ; 

Even though Dal was suffering intensely, 
he couldn’t help smiling a little at his part- 
ner’s_remark. Lee was superstitious and 
imagined that some supernatural enemy was 
hiding behind every rock, tree and corner. 
Everything that went wrong he attributed 
to a barbed-tongue dragon or to a devil of 
some kind, and thus far no one had been 
able to make him see reason. So Dal an- 
swered heartily, “But it’s worth chancing 
the devil-devils to have such a good friend, 
Lee! After a bit I’ll have you get out that 
clean shirt of mine in the pack and tear 
it up for bandages.” 

Lee looked toward the ridge. At almost 
the same moment Dal turned his head and 
saw the burros and their plodding master. 

“Low-down gleaser!” Lee exclaimed, 
handing his partner the shirt, which he 
had just taken from the pack. : 

Without replying Dal took the shirt and 
ripped off a piece to serve for a temporary 
bandage. 

Only a few seconds passed before he was 
forcing his foot into his shoe. It was a painful 


-act, but at last he stood up, looking and 
e 


waiting. He was ready to bear the most 
excruciating pain if necessary; he must not 
let Pedro know that he was disabled. 

Lee slipped the shirt back into the pack, 
hastily covered the Gila monster with dirt 
and tucked the map into the buckskin bag 
that hung under Dal’s left arm. 

Now the on-coming burros and man 
were close at hand. Pedro was slouching 
forward with his thumbs hooked into the 
waistband of his overalls. As he approached 
he greeted the boys with a smiling, “Hello, 
muchachos! I’m glad to see you again. Right 
here and now I want to square myself for 
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the way I acted up back there in 
the Funerals.” Instead of being dis- 
agreeable he was affable. 

“Huh! Gleaser catchum axe to 
sharpen!” said Lee to himself. “I 
savvy him.” 

At that moment to avoid a kick 
from Smoky one of the Mexican’s 
burros jumped forward, and_ its 
pots striking Dal on the shoulder, 

nocked him almost from his feet. 
He could not repress a cry of pain 
or hide the painful limp that fol- 
lowed when he tried to step. 

At once Pedro was his old, real 
self, wily and treacherous. Why that 
cry? And why should Dal be lame? 
And now also, why the dead Gila 
monster, which one of the burro’s hoofs had 
kicked from the soil? Had Dal been bitten? 
Perhaps he had. Pedro changed his tone 
immediately. Now he would again demand 
the map—and get it. 

But even as he oo forward with his 
hand on his knife and a hard glint in his 
+ he stopped short. Lee Lung was holding 
the shotgun yr for use. “Look out, 
Mista Gleaser!” he sputtered. “Stayum 
back. Come closer, and no can tell what 
happen! I bad man!” Then he thought of 
something that he had once heard a miner 
say: “I so bad that, if I chewum lead, I 
spitum bullets all same machine gun!” 

Lee had no idea of pulling the trigger; 


_he was bluffing. Dal knew it too, although 


there was nothing in the mask-like, yellow 
face to show it. Pedro may have suspected, 
but at the same time he was a great believer 
in the motto “safety first,” especially when 
it was his own safety that was in question. 
He wouldn’t take any risks. He yielded and 
walked away, but even as he followed his 
burros he was thinking, ‘From now on I'll 
stick close to their trail.” 

“T guess maybe that man-eatin’ jackass 
leave us ‘lone now!” Lee exclaimed, proud 
of himself. “I look awful bad, huh?” 

Dal replied from the ground, for he had 
lost little time in sitting down: ‘You sure 
did, pardner! A regular glass-chewing, rip 
snorter from the wild camp of Red Dog! 
I’m free to admit I feel kind of scared of you 
myself.” 

“No feel that way, plardner, for I no hurt 
you,” said Lee hastily. “I no hurt nobody. 
All time I talk blave I feel awful funny in 
stlumick. You think Mexico Pete bother us 
more?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid he will. Tough luck that 
he should happen along at just the wrong 
minute! If he gets a good look at the map 

fore we see whether there’s ore in sight, 
though, he’s got to hustle. My foot’s kicking 
up quite a row,”—Dal slipped off his shoe 
and the bandage,—‘‘but I guess it’s nothing 
more than the burn. Now we'll do a better 
job of dressing and move along.” 

The sun had swung well into the west by 
the time the boys were ready to go in search 
of water so that they could camp for the 
night. Lee helped his partner mount the old 
burro behind the pack, which now was nearly 
flat, for it contained little but their blank- 
ets and their small supply of provisions. 

Pedro was in sight 2 ol they started, but 
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when they finally made camp beside a water 
hole he had disappeared in the dusk, and 
they did not see him in the morning. For 
days Dal remained in camp, where he 
lay in the shade of the canvas pack cover. 
His foot pained him a great deal, and he had 
an angry-looking raw sore where he had 
burned away the Gila monster’s bite. The 
ners | some anxious hours during the 
orced stop, for when the sufferer is far from 
surgical attention an infected wound is no 
laughing matter. 

At sundown of the third day they packed 
the old burro with the most necessary arti- 
cles of the outfit. Although Dal was in no 
condition to travel, they must make a start; 
the grubsack was almost empty. 

A oe many times that afternoon Dal 
had shaken his head soberly over the map. 
The shortest ye! to the point indi- 
cated by the black hair lines lay 
across a desolate piece of country. 


holds out something good for us. Right now, 
though we mustn’t take another look at 
it, for here comes the Mex, and we don’t 
want him to guess that the trail ended 
here. We can hike up pretty close to Cobre 
Rico and make camp there.” 

“All lite!” said Lee sadly, and the boys 
moved on. 

They unpacked Smoky in front of an 
abandoned, weather-worn shack well away 
from the town, and then. Lee started for the 
nearest store to buy provisions. When he 
returned he carried several small bundles. 
His pockets were empty, but he was grin- 
ning. “Big time in Cobre Lico tomollow!”’ 
he exclaimed. “Fourth July! Awful big time! 
Already whole town buzzling with fine 
Yankee Doodle fun! I Melican, I am! No 
Chinese-Melican! Melican-Melican! We go 





Dal knew the region, and he also 
knew that, once across it, they would 
find a mining camp. 

There would be food at the camp, 
plenty of it, and they were at least 
twenty-five miles nearer to it than 
to any other. And they must hurry; 
therefore he decided to take the 
short, even though it was the danger- 
ous, route to it. 

On the trying two days’ travel that 
followed over the wild, sun-baked 
country there is no need to dwell. It 
is enough to say that Dal somehow 
managed to limp over the level 
stretch of alkali desert. 

When they made camp the secon 
night Dal started to pore over the 
map and every moment became more 
absorbed in it. He was puzzled. Back 
in the Funeral Mountains he had 
not had to make the details of the 
country correspond with those of the 
map. Now he could hardly make them 
fit. But he said nothing to Lee; the 
next day he would know more about 
the country. 

And indeed the next day he did 
know more, for as he rode out of a 
cafion to the northwest of Utah Peak 
he saw, not more desert, but the noted 
Arizona copper camp, Cobre Rico, 
nestling among the higher hills of the 
range—gray mine dumps, towering 
shaft houses, dwellings, big copper re- 
duction plants and belching smelter 
stacks. 

Ordinarily the sight would have 
been welcome to the hungry boys, but 
now Dal seemed in no way pleased. 
What if that black hair line should 
end at this famous camp that em- 
ployed thousands of workmen? Cer- 
tainly there would be!no unstaked ground in 
that thickly-populated neighborhood. 

But the line did not end at Cobre Rico. 
It swung below almost at the base of the 
range and then terminated abruptly at a 

ayish upthrust, a porphyry dyke, with a 

ig murky spring gushing out within a yard 
of its lower side—apparently miles from the 
mineral zone. Dal’s knowledge of geology 
now came into play, and as he scrutinized 
the near-by section he couldn’t help saying 
to himsel , “This doesn’t look much to 
me. 

From the thoughtful expression on Dal’s 
tanned face Lee could tell that the outlook 
was not promising. So he asked quickly, 
‘“‘Wassa matta? No gold here?”’ 

Dal looked at the near-by boulders, the 
cactus plants and the oatdhen of scraggly 
sagebrush before he replied. “I don’t know 
what to make of it!” he said at last. “Giving 
it to you straight, this doesn’t look much like 
an ore-bearing formation. And apparently 
everyone else thinks as little of it as I do. 
Why, the nearest prospect hole is more than 
a mile away! If there were indications of 
mineral down here, you can just bet these 
low hills would be bristling with location 
stakes, and there would be prospect holes 
at every promising spot.” 

“Maybe Injun catchum more sharp eyes 
than miner or plospector,” said Lee. ‘““Maybe 
Charley’s pa seeum gold, then cover-um up, 
huh?” 

“T don’t think so, Lee. Still of course it’s 

ssible. But if any Indian has sharper eyes 

or ore than some of the old prospectors who 
have undoubtedly been right at this spot, 
that Indian has sharp eyes, that’s all! You 
can figure it out for yourself. Up there in 
the range is Cobre Rico. It isn’t very far, and 
it’s certain that hundreds of men have nosed 
round within a few miles of the town. Just 
the same I can’t help thinking that the map 
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drills and a hammer at one of the mines.” 

In a drilling contest a great deal depends 
on the drill bits and the tempering, for the 
sharp cutting edges should not be so soft 
that they will dull easily or yet so hard that 
they will — off from a blow on the up- 
standing head. 

When the partners returned to their 
cabin Lee carried half a dozen drills that 
Dal himself had tempered and also a single- 
hand hammer.. . 

The morning of the Fourth opened bright 
and warm. At sunrise the mountains round 
Cobre Rico echoed and reéchoed with 
booming salutes of exploding dynamite. 
Promptly at nine o’clock several hundred 
children carrying flags and headed by a 
band playing patriotic music started down 
Main Street, which was gayly decorated 





Blow after blow rained upon the shining drill head 


seeum show, huh? Here!” Lee poked a 
rogramme of the next day’s events into 
his artner’s hand. 

‘Sure we'll celebrate, young bonanza 
chaser!” said Dal, starting to read. 
“Hum-m-m!”’ he exclaimed thoughtfully a 
moment later. 

“Wassa matta?” Lee inquired, stepping 
round so that he also could read the pro- 
gramme. 

“IT was just thinking about some of the 
prizes that are hung up for tomorrow’s 
sport,” Dal replied. “There seems to be 
something for men, women, girls, boys and 
even for beasts. Ginger, but they’re doing 
things up brown! Now, if it weren’t for this 
game foot of mine, I’d get in on some of the 
races, the jumping or the pole vault. As it is, 
it looks as if I’m out of everything unless 
there’s a slow race. Pardner, the money you 
just spent for grub cleaned us out. We’re 

wets again! Strapped! I guess—’” Dal 
abruptly stopped speaking; his eyes were 
on the announcement of a double and single- 
hand drilling contest. 

“Now I wonder,” he resumed, “if I 
couldn’t get in on that single-hand drilling? 
What couldn’t we do with a hundred dollars! 
Or even fifty, the second prize. I’ll try it; 
my foot won’t interfere with that!” } 

Lee was more jubilant than ever. “Oh, 
fine!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘And now you no seeum 
nothin’ for me? Race for fat boys? Or flap- 
jack-eatin’ contest? Anything like that, 
I winum!” 

‘“’Fraid there’s nothing here like that, Lee. 
Still there ought to be something you can 
get in on. What do you say about taking a 
bath, having a wash day and then walking 
uptown to see what’s doing? There’s water 
running from that old tunnel there, and our 
clothes will dry out in an hour. We can 
look clean, even if we can’t look prosper- 
ous. I ought to be able to borrow some 


with bunting. Following the children came 
picturesque floats and hundreds of citizens. 

Shortly after ten o’clock the events for the 
youngsters began, and interested spectators 
lined the sidewalks.: There were sports for 
every boy and girl, whether five years old 
or seventeen. The little tots had their fun 
first; then came the contests for the larger 
and older ones. 

Lee went into almost everything for 
which he was eligible, not altogether for the 
glory of winning, however, because he knew 
that in most events he hadn’t a chance. 
“IT almost beatum the foot races,” he said 
to Dal, “only other boys go faster. And the 
potato race! I nearly catch-um that. But 
somehow I very last!” 

Within an hour after the sports were 
finished on Main Street other sports began 
at the ball ground on the outskirts of the 
town—a fairly level ten acres on which 
stood a new grandstand. There the adults 
would have a chance to show their skill in 
running, jumping, pole-vaulting, hammer- 
throwing, shot-putting, and so forth. As a 
grand finale would come the drilling con- 
tests. 

To keep the crowd in good humor before 
the main events the officials arranged that a 
number of youngsters should take part in 
chasing a gre pig. 

The pig, a full-grown razorback, was led 
to the centre of the ball grounds and 
smeared with lard. The boy who should 
stick to the greased animal for a minute 
would receive five dollars and be declared 
the owner of the pig. 

A dozen active youngsters entered the 
contest, among whom was Lee. “I catchum 
or bust!” he declared. 

Five minutes went by without anyone’s 
sticking to the pig for ten seconds, to say 
nothing of a minute. Then Lee with face 
and clothing smeared with dirt and lard 


saw his chance. He flop 
bristly back and grab the pig’s ears; his 
face screwed up with apprehension, and 
his eyes snapped shut. 

Call it luck or fate or what you will, the 
fact remains that the squealing animal 
darted straight for a pair of flashily clothed 
legs spread well apart as their owner with 
head thrown back, eyes closed and mouth 
wide open laughed uproariously. The razor- 
back’s long snout shot through the opening. 
Lee’s bare head collided bullet-like against 
a fancy check waistcoat—and then Pedro 
Letran, dressed in brand-new “store” 
clothes, flopped back on the ground, scream- 
ing in agony, “I’m stabbed! I’m stabbed!”’ 

Pedro, Lee and the pig were all in a strug- 
gling heap. But Lee with legs wrapped 
round the animal’s middle and arms hugging 

the greasy neck stuck to his job 

until slap on the shoulder and 

declared the winner. A few minutes 

later a happy, though bedraggled, 

young Chinese was walking away with 
$ prize. 

The drilling contests were called— 
contests that since the drilling ma- 
chines had come into general use 
have become of rather infrequent 
occurrence. The single-hand match 
would be first. Then would come the 
double-hand events, when brawny 
miners working in pairs and alter- 
nately using an eight-pound hammer 
would battle to see who could pound 
the deepest hole into solid rock in 
fifteen minutes. 

Everyone was ordered away from 
in front of the grandstand, so that all 
could see the huge block of granite 
half buried in the ground. The referee 
shouted a name, and the first con- 
testant chose a spot in which to start, 
a hole, laid his drills close to it, placed 
a can of water with a small rubber 
tube in proper position and, raising 
his hammer, awaited the signal. 

“Go!” shouted the timekeeper. 

The hammer swung down. The 
water from the rubber tube trickled 
into the hole that was quickly started, 

“and for fifteen minutes a steady 
rain of blows descended on the drill 
head. 

Three other men pounded their 
drills into the rock, and then the name 
of Dan Brown, the champion single- 
hand hammerman of Arizona, was 
called. Brown, heavy set and good- 
natured, took his position smiling. 
When he had done the announcer 
yelled through a megaphone that Ari- 
zona had a new single-hand record. 

Then Dal Hamilton, clad in trou- 
sers and a sleeveless cotton shirt, 

limped to the rock and arranged his drills 
and water can. 

“Get ready!” 
watch in hand. 

Dal raised his hammer. 

“Go!” 

The hammer swung down, and Dal was in 
action. 

No one thought that he could win the 
first prize or even the second. Yet no one 
there had any notion of denying him the 
privilege of trying. Blow after blow rained 
upon the shining drill head. 

Dan Brown openly spoke his admiration 
of the boy’s work to one of the judges. 
“Purtiest stuff I’ve seen today. He’s a 
hammersman, that feller! He’ll drill more 
than fifteen inches in his fifteen minutes. 
And see the way he twists and changes 
drills. Exactly on time every change. Every 
blow is true too! Right dead centre on the 
drill head! That’s what makes the water 
pop out of the hole so strong, carryin’ the 
mud and grit with it.” 

Dal was feeling the effects of the fatiguing 
exercise; yet he pounded away with all that 
was in him. One thought alone was in his 
mind—to win. From every side came a con- 
fused jumble of roars and shouts of approval 
or encouragement, for Dal had many friends 
and acquaintances among the holiday- 
makers, men or boys who had met him in 
different mining camps. Dal’s arm was 
swinging up for another blow when there 
came a stentorian call of “Time!” 

Dal raised the hammer higher than usual 
to show that he had heard the signal. Then 
he felt the weight suddenly lessen, and he 
knew at once that the four-pound steel head 
had slipped from the handle and was in the 
air. He made a wild spring from the granite 
block to save himself a blow on the head, but 
luck was against him. For instead of jumping 
to safety he had placed himself directly in 


on the greasy, 


boomed a_ timekeeper, 
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line with the descending steel weight, which 


knocked him unconscious to the ground. 


Willing hands carried him to a room be- 
low the grandstand, where Pedro Letran 


REAM-WHITE patches ap- 
peared in the rapidly drying, 
freshly scrubbed floor. The 
fragrance of new bread with 
the spicy odor of freshly 
baked raspberry pies filled 

the kitchen; three juicy ones were cooling 
before the north pantry window. Jane Arden 
rose stiffly from basting the roast and, 
crossing to the kitchen door, looked wearily 
out. Great fields of waving grain; billowy 
fields in which the harvesters were hard 
at work; upland pastures where sleek cows 
were feeding; cool, dark woods half-encir- 
cling the farm! Through the south meadow, 
where the men were threshing, ran a 
clear, deep brook; there in the hot kitchen 
she half envied the cows lying down in the 
shade of the willows along its banks. The 
big barns and outbuildings were in perfect 
order. The low white dwelling was newly 
painted, and the gardens and the orchards 
roundabout it were trim and well Te 
Looking at the big cornfields, wheat fields 
and stretches of pasture, she spoke bitterly 
the thought in her mind: 

“Land! and more land! It’s all he cares 
for! And buying more cattle, for whose 
comfort he cares more than for that of wife 
or child!” 

Jane Arden had come to realize that the 
well-to-do farmer whom she had married 
twenty years before meant to be only a 
well-to-do farmer all the rest of his life. At 
first she had talked of her music and books 
to half-listening ears. Later he had objected 
to her spending so much money on maga-~ 
zines. The farm work had put an end to 
much piano practice. Then he had ordered a 
stiff régime of economy in order to buy 
another eighty acres a land. When they 
had paid for the land Bertram had come to 
take up all her extra time. She recalled those 
first years of hard work and scanty pleas- 
ures. Bertram and then David were her 
only comforts, and their needs had added 
extra burdens to her frail young shoul- 
ders. 

Evan, her husband, had consented to 
let her have a hired girl occasionally, but 
he couldn’t see the need of one. In his 
splendid strength he failed to realize 
that his wife’s many daily tasks taxed 
her physical endurance to the utmost. 
She bore up under it all because of the 
thought that the boys should have an 
education. Bertram should study her 
beloved music as soon as he was old 
enough to sit alone at her piano! True, 
more land must be bought to insure a 
comfortable living for all; later it would 
help send the boys through college. 

Evan had said little in response to 
those often-expressed hopes, but when 
the boys had finished public school he 
remarked, ‘“‘Now they’ve had as much 
schooling as I ever had; let ’em help me 
awhile.” 

Jane had coaxed Bert to practice, but 
he hated it; he liked rather to help his 
father raise fancy stock. David, however, 
had all his mother’s passionate love of 
music and to her great delight and to 
his own learned fast. So long as the piano 
didn’t keep the boy from his chores his 
father said nothing, but one day when 

David and Jane forgot time and the 
waiting work while practicing for a little 
local concert Evan stamped into the 
room and cried, “See here! I want no 
piano-fingering son about, too lazy to 
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immediately forced his way. Great was 
Pedro’s grief—so it seemed—as he saw Dal 
lying on the floor, so great that he must 
place his hand inside the boy’s shirt to see 


if the heart was still beating. The ruse 
worked; when Pedro rose to his feet he had 
the buckskin bag concealed in his hand. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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do his work! Quit this nonsense and get out 
to your hoeing!”’ ; 

Poor Jane! To open up the piano daytimes 
after that meant to sit under Evan’s “black 
looks.” ; 

She had set her heart on a college training 
for David. Bertram seemed indifferent; 
he cared little for books but much for his 
beloved Holsteins. As the crops promised 
to be abundant that fall, she talked with 

owing enthusiasm of further schooling 

or David. 

The boy was now eighteen years old. 
The year before he had gone to the academy, 
enduring meanwhile his father’s sarcastic 
comments on his “wasting time he’d better 
spend in chopping wood.” 

“T must go to college, mother!’”’ he had 
said to Jane again and again as they talked 
over his studies. “I want to find out what’s 
going on in the world. I want to be out in the 
midst of things. I can’t stay cooped up on 
this farm all my life!” 

Looking up into his flushed, eager face 
Jane had taken her courage in her hands and 
had gone to his father with a passionate 

lea that the boy be sent away to school. 
ivan had listened with averted face. This 
morning at breakfast he had answered. 

“What good will a college training do 
him?” he had demanded. “It won’t make 
him a better farmer.” 

“David doesn’t want to be a farmer. 
Let him learn enough to teach and take 
up some profession,” Jane had pleaded. 

‘“‘He’ll work for me till he’s of age. Then 
he can do as he likes,” Evan had answered, 
stalking off to the barn. 

Jane had lived through a week of frightful 
heat and hardest toil, but she had suffered 
less from those things than from Evan’s 
positive refusal to send David to college. 
And she and David had already saved the 
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tuition fee for the first semester! So she 
moved dully about getting dinner for the 
threshers. 

A handsome young woman on a superb 
bay mare ac mal 5 up at the gate. Jane has- 
tened to the door to welcome her as she 
came swinging up the 
path, a vivacious dark- 
eyed girl full of life and 
oy. 
“Aunt sent me to town 
on errands, May I have a 
drink from the northwest 
corner of your well?’’ she 
inquired laughingly. i 

Jane handed her the ‘ 
dipper. “‘Know how to 
work the lever?” she in- 
quired genially. 

“Oh, yes! Let me do it. 
You go back to your bak- 
in ” 


The girl returned pres- 
ently to seat herself in the 
doorway and watch Jane 
make “floating islands’ for 
the threshers’ supper. 

Jane liked Alice Bur- 
dick, home from Oberlin 
College to spend the sum- 
mer with her aunt. “Mrs. Arden,’ Alice 
exclaimed, “if we girls in college could have 
such meals as you give your farm hands 
daily, there’d be more brilliant records at 
the end of the year! Where did you learn 
how to make this delicious cake?” For Jane 
had cut her a slice from her “Baltimore 
Marble,” white-iced and spicy. 

“Mr. Arden’s sister taught me how to 
make cakes,’’ Jane replied, with a slow smile 
stealing over her face and lighting up her 
pleasant gray eyes. “She’s a fine cook,’ 
she went on cordially. “She lost her husband 
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two years ago, sold her farm and lives in 
town now. It would do her good to do some- 
thing to take her mind off herself—like 
taking a lot of college girls to board,” she 
ended with a pleasant nod and smile toward 
her guest. 

“Oh, I wish some one like you or your 
sister-in-law would open a real home-cooking 
boarding house near the college!” Alice 
cried earnestly. “I know a dozen girls I 
could get to come and board with you.” 

After Alice had gone Jane found herself 
still further considering the girl’s suggestion. 
There was her brother’s house in Oberlin 
almost at the foot of the college campus. 
She remembered that during his last visit 
to the farm he had spoken of the death of 
his tenant’s wife. They had given up their 
lease. Her brother was having the house 
painted and papered before renting it again. 
There was the furniture of the old home, 
which George and she had stored after their 
father’s death. “There’s plenty to furnish 
the house and do what Alice suggested,” 
she said to herself. “Sister Sara would help.” 
Here was a way whereby David could go 
through college! 

And here were the men coming in to wash 
up for dinner! 

From that day on Jane threw herself into 
her work with such fervor that even her 
husband wondered. She had several con- 
fidential talks with Alice Burdick, who 
entered heartily into her plans. 

Jane rode over to Ober- 
lin several times, carefully 
planning her work so that, 
though Evan noticed her 
absences, they did not in- 
terfere with his own work 
or plans. 

Her brother George 
sympathized with her, but 
felt unwilling to incur 
Evan’s enmity by openly 
abetting her. ou can 
have the house rent-free, 
Jeanie,” he said, “but 
don’t ask me to back you 


any further.” 
‘T’ll pay the rent you’ ve 
been getting,’ she de- 


clared, “‘and I’ll keep up 
the repairs.” 

“Well, then I’ll lower 
the rent and let you,” he 
made laughing answer. 

On her next trip she in- 
vited Miss Burdick to go with her to the 
storehouse and look over the furniture. —_ 

lanned and schemed, and during fair wee 
Sone suddenly startled Evan by asking to 
visit George’s folks. 

“Never knew you to gad about like you’ve 
done lately,’ he complained. 

Jane spent a strenuous week there. Even 
big brother George, accounted by all the 
family as a “powerful hustler,” was tired at 
the close of it. 

The house, which was of brick, stood 
ready down to electricity and gas. The 

fresh, new curtains at the windows—they 
were virtually her only expense—gave 
its exterior an almost festive air. 

Then Jane returned to the farm. 

“Sara’s coming tomorrow,” she an- 
nounced Sunday noon after serving the 
family what Bert called a “jam-up din- 
ner.” 

Evan looked up sharply. ‘When did 
she write? ”’ he inquired. 

“Her letter came while I was at 
George’s house,”’ Jane explained. “I had 
written her first. She’s willing to come 
out here and take my place from Septem- 
ber till next June’—Jane carefully 
poured a full ladle of sauce over Evan’s 
dish of pudding and handed it to him— 
“and let me go to Oberlin and keep 
house for David while he goes to school.” 

A sudden, heavy silence fell over the 
table. 

“Bert can take the short course in ani- 
mal husbandry too if he wants it,” she 
went on. 

Evan set his uplifted coffee cup back 
noisily in its saucer. “I’ll not give one 
cent for carrying out any such fool no- 
tion,” he began. 

“You needn’t,” Jane interrupted him. 
“T’ve rented George’s cottage out near 
the college and have put pa’s furniture 
into it. Ten girls have arranged for their 
board and room. That will pay rent and 
keep things going. David’s saved enough 
already for his tuition and books.” 

“Do you mean to say you’ve got 
Sara to come?” 

Again Jane interrupted him. ‘““What’s 
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wrong with that?” she inquired. ‘You'll 
not be out a cent. She’s your own sister and 
will do as well as I could, if she decides to 
take my place!”’ 

Evan got up and strode out of the kitchen 
and off to the barn, slamming the kitchen 
door behind him. 


After two days of dreadful gloom, during ~ 


which Evan spoke only to give orders con- 
cerning the farm work, he came upon her 
in the boys’ room sorting out David’s things 
preparatory to packing his trunk. 

“Jane!” he began harshly. ‘“‘Do you really 
mean to go to Oberlin with David?” 

“School begins September fifteenth,” 
was her laconic reply. 

“Well, you can get Sara to take your 
place then. I ain’t goin’—” 


A quick movement of Jane’s checked her 
husband’s further speech. She was standing 
very erect and pale, looking straight at him 
—no, through him, down to his very soul, 
it seemed to Evan; and something in her 
luminous clear-eyed gaze shook all resent- 
ment from his voice. 

“You know very well I can’t run the 
farm without you, Jane!” he blurted out. 
“David can go—” 

“Well!”’ said Jane, speaking softly, even 
caressingly, ‘I didn’t ever say that I was 
going; I only told you that Sara was will- 
ing to take my place here. The fact is,’’ she 
continued, glancing up with a smile, ‘Sara 
is going to keep leas for David and the 
girls. And I’m real glad, Evan, that you've 
consented to David’s going to college!’ 


@ PHILOHELA & 


« © %y Samuel Scoville, Jr. *  . 


HERE are four sights which every en- 

thusiastic student of birds hopes to see: 

the bittern boom, the Wilson’s snipe 
bleat, the ruffed grouse drum and Philohela, 
the woodcock, sing his vesper song. Years 
ago on the edge of Wolf Island Marsh, in 
northern New Jersey, the Architect and I 
lay flat on a turf-covered ledge, watching a 
pair of marsh hawks wheeling and screaming 
above their nest on the ground. Suddenly 
from behind us we heard a gurgling note, 
bloop—bloop, bloop, bloop, bloop, like water 
pouring out of some gigantic bottle deep 
underground. Crawling carefully to the crest 
of the ridge, we saw an American bittern 
standing in the open pasture by the edge of 
the marsh and watched him gurgle out his 
thudding, bubbling, watery notes. Then he 
stopped and, like a little bent old man, 
stepped stealthily into the rushes. Thrusting 
his long yellow beak straight skyward, he 
stood motionless and seemed to melt into 
the color of the withered sedges. 

Another year the Banker and I stood up 
to our knees in a sphagnum bog in a corner 
of Canada. We were hunting for the nests of 
the Lincoln finch, the yellow palm warbler, 
- the Tennessee warbler and the Wilson black 
cap, among the rarest and best hidden of all 
birds’ nests. Suddenly from midsky came a 
rippling, whinnying, bleating note as if from 
some far-away olian harp. As I looked a 
speck showed against the blue and grew 
larger and larger; then down to its nest 
“volplaned”’ a Wilson’s snipe, with the 
driven air whinnying and beating against 
its wings in little waves of music. For the 
first time we had seen and heard the wing 
song of the Wilson’s snipe. 

Often in the May woods I have heard the 
drumming of the ruffed grouse, like distant 
thunder. Up on Mount Pocono in Pennsyl- 
vania the grouse always drums at half past 
four in the morning; whereas in Connecticut, 
where I learned my bird lore, he drums at 
all hours of the day. Never yet, however, 
hunt as I would, have I been able to see the 
wary old cock drumming on his chosen log. 

It was on May 11, 1919, that I added 
hearing the vesper song of the woodcock to 
my collection of bird adventures. With the 
Collector I was in a northern county of 
Pennsylvania hunting for wild turkeys’ 
nests, most difficult to find because the hen 
turkey always covers the eggs with leaves 
when going off. The wild turkey still lives 
and thrives in northern Pennsylvania, but 
its nest is the rarest to be found in the state; 
the northern raven, the pileated woodpecker 
and the Blackburnian warbler rank next in 
the order named. There the year before 
while hunting ravens’ nests we had found a 
magnificient gobbler hanging dead by one of 
his long toes in the top of a little apple tree 
on the edge of the woods. In roosting there 
he had been trapped to his death by catching 
one of his claws in a close-set fork of an 
upper limb. 

On that May day the Collector and I had 
been up ever since the first streak of dawn, 
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when every wild gobbler gobbles from his 
tree top. All day long we hunted without 
success. At evening we came back to the 
Squire’s house. There after a wonderful 
dinner we wandered out through a misty, 
rainy twilight into a marshy meadow with 
clumps of underbrush scattered here and 
there over its surface. As we walked we 
heard the whistle and cluck of a yellow- 
breasted chat and then in the marsh grass a 
little scolding note that for a long time 
puzzled us. At last we caught a glimpse of 
the scolder, a tiny bird with yellowish sides, 
with a tip-tilted tail and a brown back 
streaked with black and white. It was none 
other than fhe rare short-billed marsh wren, 
the second smallest of all North American 
birds; only the ruby-throated hummingbird 
is tinier. All round us sounded a flickering, 
clicking chorus of cricket frogs, varied now 
and then by the loud, rasping snorewf the 

ickerel frog and the pee-ep, pee-ep of the 

ylas, like the jingle of distant sleighbells. 

Suddenly over in a near-by meadow we 
heard a note from the ground which resem- 
bled the call of a night hawk. When we came 


A great owl flew from a 
large hole ... and gave 
sepulchral hoots 


within fifty yards of the singer the note 
sounded harsher and more metallic. Scaap, 
scaaap, it went. Within that distance also we 
heard a sort of bubble note something like 
that made by pouring water out of a bottle. 
It came before each of the louder notes but, 
like the cluck which precedes each note of the 
whip-poor-will, could not be ‘heard at a 
distance. The ground note was repeated a 
number of times; then suddenly a twitterin 

started—the same little whistling soun 

which a woodcock usually makes when it is 
flushed; it is, I assume, made by its wings. 
Straight up into the air Philohela buzzed, 
twittering all the way. At the height of a 
hundred feet he seemed to go into an ecstasy 
and flew round and round through the 
darkened sky in ever-widening, erratic 
circles. Finally when the circles were en- 
tirely broken the twittering that had con- 


.tinued throughout his flight changed to a 


few loud, rather sweet notes, cheep, cheep, 
and he dropped like a stone from the sky, 
landing exactly in the place from which he 
started. As soon as he reached the ground he 
immediately began to scaaap again. 
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A friend writes me that once she 
heard a woodcock give that note 
two hundred and eighteen times 
before he started his flight song. 
The woodcock we watched started 
his flight after scaaaping only a 
few times. As soon as he left the 
ground on his second flight we ran 
at full speed and lay down flat in 
the wet meadow close to the place from 
which he went up. Round and round through 
the dim sky above us he circled in the ecstasy 
of his love song and at last came whizzing 
down and dropped on the ground directly 
between us. When he saw us not two feet 
away, goggling at him like a couple of frogs, 
he stood up stiffly on his toes with a comical 
air of surprise and consternation and then 
flew hurriedly away. From a different part of 
the meadow he kept up his performance while 
two other woodcocks were also singing from 
a near-by field. Sometimes the bubble note 
sounded alone. Usually, however, it was pre- 
liminary to the scaaap. The Collector, who 
had often heard the song, told me that it was 
ended when the bird said scaaap while on the 
wing—which always meant “good night.”’ 
He also told me that the woodcock has a 
dawn song of much shorter duration, and the 
next morning from my feather bed at the 
Squire’s I heard the scaaap note sound twice. 
My friend writes me that she has heard it at 
every hour of the night and also just at day- 
break and from March 16 to as late as June 1. 

Philohela, the woodcock, is always inter- 
esting. My first sight of him was when I 
lived penned up in the centre of Philadel- 
eng Even there, however, I found the wild 

olk, as you always can find them every- 
where. Within three squares of my house 
was a patch of marshy thickets and low 
trees surrounded by trolley lines, but not 
yet built over. There late in March I flushed 
my first woodcock and felt as happy as if I 
had discovered a gold mine. In that little 
patch of city ground I found the magnificent, 
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patriotic red-headed woodpecker, all red and 
white and black-blue, and heard my first 
cardinal and Carolina wren and_ tufted 
titmouse, all of them strange birds to a 
northern-bred bird student. The whole tract 
was not much more than an acre, but I used 
to get more enjoyment from that patch of 
wasteland than from any other square in 
the whole city. Not long ago I happened to 
pass the place. It was covered with rows of 
trim, two-story brick houses; where I saw 
my first woodcock is now a front yard taste- 
fully adorned with two cast-iron lions and a 
cast-iron fountain that never flows. Person- 
ally I prefer the woods and the woodcock. 
Hane that time I have often met the 
woodcock in spring migrations. On March 
25, 1916, with a troop of Boy 
Scouts we found a woodcock in a 
thicket in the middle of a 
field. The bird very kindly stood 
perfectly still while some twenty- 
five boys examined it carefully from 
a distance of not more than ten feet. 
The bird is always a beautiful study 
in browns. The back of its head is 
black barred with rusty yellow, and 
its upper parts are grayish brown 
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mixed with black; its under parts 
are buff tinged on the flanks with 
cinnamon-brown. That day we 
could see its curious eyes set so far 
back that, like the rabbit, it can 
see backwards as well as forwards, 
and we could observe its short 
black tail and the sucking tip of 
its long bill, the upper mandible of 
which can move separately like a finger. 
The only bird with which it can be confused 
in spring migration is the Wilson’s snipe, 
which, however, is usually found in open 
marshes and which, when it flies, shows gray 
rather than the warm brown of the woodcock. 
My first sight of the nest of the woodcock 
was on April 6, 1919. On that day I traveled 
with the Banker and the Collector down 
into south Jersey to a flat fen land full of 
marshes and dikes and ditches and wet 
thickets and lonely patches of dripping wood- 
land, just the kind of place which Philohela 
loves. It was a gray, warm morning full of 
field sparrow songs; scores of buzzards 
circled overhead; wood doves mourned, and 
cardinals whistled, and everywhere was the 
croon of the toad on his annual pilgrimage 
back to the water where he was hatched. 
Once we heard a ring-neck pheasant cock 
crow like a rooster from the depths of a 
marsh, and we reminded the Banker of the 
sad day when he stepped on a nesting pheas- 
ant in Wolf Island Marsh and broke three 
of her’fifteen eggs, besides tearing out nearly 
all of her beautiful tail feathers. A little later 
we scared up a covey of quail, and the 
Collector told us of a nest he once found 
which contained so many eggs that they were 
piled on top of one another in two layers. 
My first real adventure that day came 
when I climbed a pin oak which stood in the 
water of a flooded marsh to look into a hole 
about thirty feet from the ground, where a 
wood duck was accustomed to nest. I found 
that a female raccoon had preémpted her 
home. As I stared down into the dusk of the 
tree trunk I could see her pricked-ip ears 
like those of a fox and her funny face with a 
black band across it, out of which her eyes 
shone like balls of clear yellow fire. Some- 
times she would shut her eyes sleepily and 
apparently was not at all disturbed at my 
viewing her. Once again the Collector was 
moved to anecdote and told of a friend who 
saw a little coon crawl out of a coon tree and 
lose his balance and fall into a puddle at the 
foot. From the water the little creature 
wailed pitifully, and Mother Coon came out 
and rescued him and pushed him up the tree 
ahead of her, giving hxn little nips whenever 
he stopped to whimper over his misfortune. 
Farther on we came to Hundred Acres, a 
vast field full of scattered thickets and 
groups of small trees. As the woodcock har- 
monizes perfectly with the leaves on which 
she nests and sits close until almost stepped 
on, it seemed like looking for a needle in a 
haystack to find a nest in that great expanse, 
but we scattered out and beat back and 
forth. Finally after I became separated from 
the rest I ened something flopping in a 
thicket just ahead of me and saw a big 
brown bird hopping up and down in the air 
and drooping her wings, apparently disabled. 
I realized that it was a mother woodcock 
trying to lead me away from her young. 
Back and forth I searched that thicket for 
nearly fifteen minutes, and then suddenl 
right at my feet I saw three little weeheiah 
chicks; they lay perfectly motionless on the 
ground and much resembled the young of 
the ruffed grouse that I have found in New 
England. They had ebony-black, soft, flat 
beaks about an inch in length—long for their 
size—and were mottled dark velvet and 
yellow-brown. One of them had the pip still 
on his beak; the beaks of the others were 
smooth. They made no noise even when I 
— them up; evidently they were just 
atched. About five feet away was the nest, 
a little depression in the leaves about four 
inches across covered with white powder, 
evidently from the worn down of the 
mother bird. The egg shells were still 
white, and there was one sterile, un- 
hatched egg left, mottled lilac and dark 
and light brown, which the Collector 
took with great joy. Later we came back 
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and found the old bird brooding the chicks 
in a puddle of water. The Collector told 
me that he had seen a mother woodcock 
carry her young one by one between her 
thighe, flying with them a considerable dis- 
tance. 

From the meadow we tramped to a 
distant wood where the year before in three 
trees not fifteen feet apart a barn owl, a 
barred owl and a turkey buzzard had nested 
respectively. The buzzard tree was a fallen 
one; a buzzard always chooses a hollow log 
if possible in which to lay its two enormous 
spotted eggs. The first of the nesting trees 
was that of the barred owl. As we ap- 
panes the tree a great owl flew from a 
arge hole about thirty feet up and gave 
sepulchral hoots. The nest contained two 
round white eggs about the size of a ban- 
tam’s egg and held also dead field mice and 
the wing of a screech owl, which shows that 
the larger owls do not spare even their own 
kind. The Banker told me that the year 
before when his party visited that nest and 
while they were standing at the foot of the 
tree the mother owl came back and flew at 
full speed toward the hole and seemed to 
enter it without slackening her flight in the 
least. A snapshot of her just going into the 
hole showed that she turned a complete 
somersault and entered the hole backwards, 
reversing and braking her flight at just the 
right second. 

Twenty feet away from the first tree was a 
barn owl’s hole, and the female owl flew out, 
showing her strange monkey face, her long 
dangling legs and plumage so light as to 
seem almost white. There were six eggs in 
the nest, round and white and much smaller 
than those of the barred owl; they were 
about the size, though not the shape, of a 
crow’s egg. That nest also contained dead 
field mice. Farther on in a tree laced and 
guarded by fierce green thorn vines I found a 
crow’s hest only fifteen feet from the ground 
and made almost entirely of grass. 1t con- 
tained six eggs; five of them were of the 
usual sage-green, but the sixth was light 
blue and speckled. The nest was lined with 
grapevine bark and white opossum hair and 
contained tufts of fresh grass. 

March 25, 1921, found me once more 
afield in the fen country. The air was sweet 
and white with plum blossoms. Dazzling 
green patches of early wheat showed against 
the tan of the previous year’s grass, and the 
swamp maples glowed rose red and gold 
against the soft spring sky. From a dead 
tree top a cardinal gleamed like a splotch of 
blood against the gray trunk as he whistled 
to his demure dove-colored mate flitting 
about in the thicket. Swee-eet, swee-eet, sang 
the meadow larks. Once a little flight of 
golden-crowned kinglets passed us through 
the tree tops. Everywhere we heard the yuk, 
yuk of the flickers, the assembly call of the 
bobwhite—“Where are you! Where are 
you!’’—and the spring mating notes of the 
crow, who always talks through his nose 
when he is in love and says car, like his 
smaller brother the fish crow, instead of caw. 

The note of the quail reminded the Banker 
of a time when he was stranded alone in 
London and went to visit the zoo. There 
in the bird house among a,crowd of for- 
eign birds he recognized a little female 
bobwhite crouching sad, lonely and silent 
among her noisy companions. Going to 
the edge of the cage, he softly whistled 
the assembly call. At the first sound the 
little bird raised her head, and at the 
second call she sprang to her feet. When 
he whistled it the third time she an- 
swered him and came running up to the 
edge of the cage, happy and alert, look- 
ing all around. The Banker said that he 
was not sure which was the more home- 
sick, he or the little bobwhite. 

One other time we started to hunt 
across Hundred Acres. That day every- 
where we found blacksnakes, long, 
smooth dull black reprobates hunting 
like ourselves for birds’ eggs. I caught 
one to show the Banker, who has a 
profound horror of snakes, and he urged 
me earnestly to kill every one I met. 
That day, however, with all the life and 
hope and promise of spring in the air I 
refused to kill anything, even snakes. 
The first nest of the day fell to my lot. 
Up from the ground at the foot of a gum 
tree flew a mourning dove with whistling 
wings, leaving behind her on a little flat 
space of dry grass two eggs which showed 
like pink pearls against the withered 
grass. In that part of New Jersey the 
mourning dove frequently nests on the 
ground, but across the river in Pennsyl- 
vania it almost invariably nests in trees. 


A little later a woodcock flew up directly in 
front of me, and I hurried on with high 
hopes, expecting to exult over my two more 
expert friends, but I found nothing except a 
huge red-bellied water snake—at that season 
water snakes often leave the water for the 
woods. This one twisted himself into the 
form of a figure eight and hissed and struck 
at me and pretended that he was dangerous 
instead of harmless. After I had hunted for 
some time I became convinced that the bird 
that I had flushed was the cock instead of 
the hen. A moment later the sight of the 
Banker’s face shining like the sun convinced 
me that the hen bird had fallen to his lot. 
He led us down to a nest in the leaves on the 
ground from which the bird had flown up 
silently when he was six feet from her; she 
had not made the usual whistle of the wings 
and had risen only seven or eight feet from 
the ground. The nest was in a little depres- 
sion about forty feet from the water, was 
ep oa five inches across and two and a 

alf inches deep and held four beauti- 
fully marked in brown and buff. Like all the 






IEUT. GEORGE OAKLEY, 
one of the test pilots of the 
Air Service Engineering Sec- 
tion at McClark Field, smiled 
expectantly as he “taxied” the trim little 
aéroplane out from the line of hangars. As 
he headed the ship into the wind at the end 
of the field and glanced carefully about to 
assure himself that all was clear before 
taking off he was still smiling. 

The reason for the smile was the aéroplane; 
it was new and trim from the “stream- 
lined” tail to the ive nose that 
housed the sweetly ticking three hundred 
horsepower motor. The craft was a mono- 

lane, and its single thick wing, instead of 

aving the conventional linen that covers 
the wings of most aéroplanes, was covered 
with a thin veneer of maple, the sheets of 
which were cunningly lap and secured 
with tiny nails. The smooth, polished sur- 
face of the wing dazzlingly reflected the 
morning sun. The little plane was a pretty 
sight, and its lines of speed were calculated 
to make any pilot want to fly it. 

Oakley “ay been testing new designs of 
aéroplanes for some time, but this machine, 
which was known officially as the D-10 
pursuit type, was by far the trimmest and 
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eggs of the snipe family, each egg came to a 
iv oint and lay with the pointed end 
toward the centre of the nest. 

We lunched with a friend of the Collec- 
tor’s, who owned a farmhouse not far from 
Hundred Acres. There not twenty feet from 
the house he showed us a flicker’s hole in a 


- speediest-looking plane that 
he had had:the good fortune 
to fly. He had hovered round 
it almost continually since 
its arrival at the field three 
weeks before, and now after 
a succession of exhaustive 

strength tests on the D-10’s engine, as well 

as a succession of careful preliminary flights, 
the design had been pronounced Stalewerthy,” 
and the little plane was assigned to him to 
be put through its paces. “See what she'll 
do and find out what is wrong,” had- been 
his instructions when Oakley had reported 
to the flying section that morning. 

Oakley adjusted the stra of his para- 
chute to a more contettehie sition. He 
opened the throttle, and the machine, 
jumped like a startled deer. Almost before 
the motor had settled to its full-throated 
drone the wheels were off the ground. Oakley 

did not “climb” the plane immediately, but 

let it skim across the field three feet above 

the ps. 

His aviator’s sense told him that the 

machine was all right. Instead of “‘climbing”’ 

the D-10 gently and feeling it out, accord- 
ing to the usual practice of the test pilots 
when flying new machines, Oakley suddenly 
pressed the stick back. At the same time his 
toe eased the rudder gently to the left. He 
felt a thrill of power as without percep- 

tible effort the aéroplane soared up in a 

steep ‘“‘chandelle”’ to the left. When the pilot 

straightened out from the turn the roofs of 
the hangars were five hundred feet below. 


Even as he looked some of the white bits increased in size 
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pine tree where oe before a wood duck 


nested and had reared her brood. The 
nest was fully half a mile from the nearest 
water. He told us of seeing the duck carry 
her little ones one by one in her bill out of 
the nest and fly with them to the stream. 
Later on he found on the ground a little duck 
that the mother had evidently dropped or 
forgotten; he brought it into the house and 
fed it flies. It thrived wonderfully on that 
diet and soon was wandering about the 
house, catching flies for itself; but it came 
to a sad end from gobbling them off flypaper. 
The last adventure of that day came near 
being a final adventure for of us. We 
were seated dangling our legs from a baggage 
truck at the little junction, waiting for our 
train. An engine came p' up and just 
as it passed us blew out a cylinder head! 
The great plate of metal whizzed through 
the air for nearly a hundred feet. A second 
ollector remarked feelingly 
two good ornithologists, one alleged one an 
a priceless clutch of woodcock eggs would 
all have gone into eternity together. 


WEAK SPOT — 


(by James Sharp Eldredge 


From that time until he reached five thou- 
sand feet and ceased to climb his progress 
upward was a succession of bewildering, 
swallow-like turns. He would fly level until 
the needle of the speed indicator flickered 
round the hundred-and-fifty-mile mark; 
then he would send the plane surging up- 
ward at an angle of Bowed! oe degrees. Every 
climbing turn brought him from seven to 
eight hundred additional feet of altitude. 

Oakley grinned during the climb. He was 
finding the D-10, in Air Service parlance, “a 
sweet, sweet ship.” Then too the air was 
calm, and the morning was cool; it was one 
of those times when work is plenty of fun. 

From a mile above the city Oakley took a 
morning survey of Dayton, a pulsating hive 
of industry half obscured by the smoke from 
its factories. Then he headed back to a 
position above the flying field, so as to be 
within convenient gliding distance if’ the 
motor should fail, and started to give the 
observers on the ground “something to look 


For a time he contented himself with 
making swift turns. He found that the 

redictions of the designers had been correct. 

he ship could turn in a remarkably short 
space, literally on its tail. 

It banked to the perpendicular in a second 
and whirled like a merry-go-round; the 
centrifugal force of the turn held the pilot 
tight to his seat. Immelmann turns to the 
left and right followed, and then a dozen 
loops, swift, tight vertical circles with the 
machine under perfect control. 

“She loops herself!” thought Oakley 
delightedly. 

It seemed too good to be true. The 
pane was flying perfectly, but in Oak- 
ey’s mind a question began to form. 

ere must be a weak spot somewhere, 
for new desi always reveal defects 
when handled roughly in the air. Now 
where was the weak spot in this plane? It 
was his business to find out. 

But, though he tried every manceuvre 
and repeated many of them at varying 
speeds, the ship Fegan efficiently 
and consistently. The remarks that he 
scratched on the pad strapped to his 
knee were generally the same; ‘good’ or 
‘excellent.’ The machine came out of a 
three-thousand-foot “tailspin” at the 
first touch of the controls. It dove like a 
plummet, better almost than the best 
diving planes ever built. Oakley liked to 
“barrel-roll.”” That was his specialty, and 
he could pull an aéroplane through one 
of the horizontal spirals faster and with 
less strain on the machine than the ma- 
jority of pilots. The D-10 fulfilled his 
ondest expectations; she flipped round 
without effort. 

After a dozen rolls Oakley decided to 
make a turn and a half in the next roll 
and come out in the opposite direction. 
That would require more than usual 
speed, and he dove the plane steeply. 

Some people call it a “hunch”; some 
say it is luck; but it was the aviator’s 
sixth. sense, the sharpening of all. the 
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nerves and senses in his body, that caused 
Oakley suddenly to change his mind and pull 
the machine out of the dive. He throttled the 
motor and, loosening his safety belt, partly 
stood up and looked the machine over care- 
fully. He found nothing wrong. Settling back 
in the snug little cockpit, he continued to 
fly level for a time and speculated for a 
while on what could be the cause of his 
sudden apprehension. He could think of 
nothing to explain it. The motor was droning 
with a roar as steady and seemingly as en- 
during as the roar of Niagara Falls. Oakley 
laughed at his fears and dove the plane 
again. He felt the motor running wide gre 
and ducked behind the tiny windshield to 
avoid the terrific blast of air. 

After ten seconds he drew the control stick 
steadily back into the right corner of the 
cockpit and at the same time thrust the 
rudder bar the entire distance to the right. 
The plane reared with a suddenness that 
jerked him back in his seat and spun, in a 

orizontal direction almost on its own axis. 
It made one complete revolution and started 
on a second before the pilot reversed the 
controls to bring it out. The plane responded 
to the change and stopped rotating when it 
was on its back. Then it dove with the 
motor roaring and in response to the stick, 
which he held straight back, made a half 
loop and came out in an almost vertical 
“zoom.” 

Then Oakley felt his “hunch” again, and 
he glanced quickly over the smooth surfaces 
of the wings. His face whitened beneath its 
tan. Coming from a spot near the tip of the 
left wing was a stream of whitish bits like 


playing cards. Even as he looked some of . 


the white bits increased in size, and the 
ship began to travel slightly to the left. 
akley throttled the motor and banked 
to head for the field. When he tried to level 
the plane from the bank it did not respond. 
Something white and like a crumpled news- 
paper shot back from the tip of the wing, 
and then Oakley realized what was the 
matter. Possibly owing to the strain of the 
manoeuvre just completed, a single strip of 
maple veneer had loosened and had allowed 
the air to enter the interior of the wing. A 


sss—s CURRENT woeivaig- 


HE difficulties that will beset the path 

of Secretary Mellon’s proposal for reduc- 
ing taxation began to appear when the 
Republican delegation in Congress from the 
Secretary’s own state of Pennsylvania 
refused to adopt a resolution approving his 
plans. It appears that most of those who 
voted against the resolution did it because 
they are committed to a soldiers’ bonus and 
believe that any great reduction of taxation 
will be impossible if Congress votes the 
bonus. 


oJ 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE, proceeding 
a 


with his usual caution, has asked 

committee of three well-known citizens to 
look fully into the case of the men who are 
still in prison for obstructing the govern- 
ment in carrying on the war against Ger- 
many. They are the so-called ‘political 
prisoners,” for whose release there has been 
a strong demand ever since peace was 
declared. The commission consists of the 
former Secretary of War, Mr. Newton D. 
Baker, Maj. Gen. J. G. Harbord and 
Bishop Charles H. Brent of the Episcopal 
Church. It is understood that the President 
will be guided in his action by the report 
of the commission, which, most persons 
believe, will recommend that the prisoners 
be freed. 


] 


Je wen is today nearer to cog 3 a 
substantial sum in reparations than it has 
been at any other time since the armistice 
was signed. The industrial magnates of the 
Ruhr have made an agreement with the 
French authorities by which they promise 
to resume the production of coal on their 
own responsibility, to pay two hundred and 
eighty million francs as “back taxes” for the 
year, to turn over eighteen per cent of the 
output of their mines to the allied govern- 
ments as reparations and to pay a tax of ten 
francs a ton on all other coal mined and sold. 
It is plain that the agreement will produce 
a considerable sum, all of which will be 
credited to the reparations account and 
none of it to the expenses of occupying the 
Ruhr. It is also clear that the payments are 


.to be made, not in worthless 


stream of air coming at more 
than a hundred and fifty miles 
an hour can do much damage, 
and half of the upper coverin: 
of the left wing had been rippe 
away in ten seconds! 

The field was still three thou- 
sand feet below. Oakley was 
doubtful about landing with an 
aéroplane only partly under con- 
trol, but he had no choice. He 
hoped that enough of the wing 
covering would stay on to enable 
him to reach the ground. If it 
didn’t— 

And it did not. Another 
stream of the covering shot back. 
The plane gave a peculiar drunk- 
en reel, the forerunner of a ‘‘tail- 
spin.” Even the thrust of the 
motor, which Oakley threw wide 
open, failed to check it. A single 
hasty glance as he unstrapped 
his safety belt told him that 
the ship, if it traveled vertically downward, 
would strike on the outskirts of Dayton or 
might possibly hit the flying field, thus re- 
ducing the danger of injuring people or 
property. There was a slight tug at his back 
as the pilot stood up, but he did not heed 
it. Without hesitation he dove like a giant 
frog over the side. 

Even as he fell Oakley grabbed for the 
4 cord of his parachute. He did not find it. 
The four-inch ring, which should have been 
tied to his left shoulder strap, was gone. And 
he was traveling like a bullet toward the 
earth, three thousand feet away when he 
started, but already too close to be com- 
fortable. 

Oakley was turning over and over as he 
vainly felt round his shoulder. Sometimes he 
glimpsed a darker shadow that he knew was 
the ground,—it seemed perilously near,— 
but for the most part he was in a bluish 
green void. 

Down—down! Frightened but fighting 
every second, Oakley performed feats in 
hunting for that rip cord that would have 
made a contortionist jealous. Involuntarily 
he felt himself flinching at the thought of the 


not to come from a bankrupt 
government, but from the men 
who really have the money with 
which to pay, and that they are 






paper, but in valuable coal or in 
currency of the Allies. Of course 
the industrialists will do everything in their 
power to shift the burden of payment to 
the backs of others. The miners will have 
to work longer hours for less pay, and the 
taxes will be added to the price of the coal 
that is sold in Germany. The possibility 
that German labor may revolt is the 
disturbing element in the calculations. 
Nevertheless, most of the correspondents in 
Germany believe that the need of work is so 
great that the people will accept any agree- 
ment that will stimulate production. The 
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ground, granite hard and un- 
yielding, that was coming, com- 
ing, coming— 

Then his fingers touched the 
flexible tube that encased the 
rip cord; it was hanging far down 
his back and had been torn loose 
as he scrambled out of the strick- 
en plane. Oakley threatened to 
turn himself inside out in his 
efforts to reach that rip cord, 
but with uncanny perverseness 
it eluded him. He was on the 
point of giving up when destiny 
took a hand. 

He turned over again. Some- 
thing hit his head. Faster than 
any drowning man ever grabbed 
for a lifeline Oakley seized his 
head with the fingers of both 
hands widespread, and the little 
— of his left hand caught 
and managed to hold the smooth 
iron ring. He clenched his hand 
convulsively and jerked the ring. A handful of 
hair came with it, but Oakley did not mind. 

An eternally long second passed before he 
was snapped like a puppet on the end of a 
_ string and cond himself ating 
violently below the placid white field of the 
parachute. That taut circle was the most 
supremely beautiful thing in Oakley’s world 
at that particular moment. 

He noticed that he was still grasping the 
rip cord. He cast it from him. “1 don’t need 
you now,” he said. 

Oddly enough the ground was still a good 
distance away. Oakley was just a trifle dis- 
al it seemed as if he had dropped for 


es. 

Faintly he heard a crash and noticed a 
cloud of dust at the edge of the flying field 
near the river. Pigmy figures were running 
toward it. He watched with interest as he 
drifted calmly downward. 

A glance at the group a hundred feet 
below made him realize that he must do 
something and do it quick. The fitful sur- 
face wind was drifting him steadily toward 
a row of hangars, and between him and 
the hangars ran the high tension electric 


prices of food in Germany are 
reported to be falling, and Berlin 
has been cheered by the report 
that the government is arrangin 
for a British loan of one hundr 
million marks, gold, with which 
to support the issue of the new 
currency unit, the “rentenmark.” There was 
further rejoicing at the report that the 
French forces in the Ruhr were to be re- 
duced. 
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'HE extent of the rift in the Republican 
party is proved by the difficulty that at- 
tended the election of a Speaker for the 
House of Representatives. When the Sixty- 
Eighth Congress came together the Repub- 
lican majority was so small that a group of 
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line that supplied the field with power! 
As Oakley afterward said, he “was aimed 
right at it!” 

He was not high enough to sideslip the 
chute; so his fingers busied themselves with 
the clasps of the harness. He preferred to 
take a thirty-foot drop to being electro- 
cuted. He had not completed his task and 
freed himself from the chute before the 
deadly wires were less than ten feet away. 
Reaching as far up as he could, he grabbed 
the shroud lines of the parachute in both 
hands, and jerked his knees up into his 
stomach. He winced in anticipation. 

The black wires passed within six inches of 
his heels! The sigh of relief that he would 
have uttered was jolted rudely out of him as 
he hit the slope of the hangar roof with a 
crash. 

But he was not done yet. A gust of wind 
caught the chute, whieh billowed out and 
pulled him across the wide and, incident- 
ally, graveled expanse of the roof and let 
him fall, tangled in the shroud lines, over 
the edge. 

Oakley shut his eyes. He hit something 
that yielded. Then he stopped with a solid, 
substantial jolt. 

When he opened his eyes he discovered 
that he was sitting in the rear seat of an 
automobile that had been parked in the 
shade of the hangar. In the top of the car 
was a large rent through which the ropes of 
the parachute ran. Further investigation 
disclosed the fact that the car belonged to 
the chief of the Flying Section. 

A sense of humor is a wonderful thing; 
although jarred and scratched, Oakley was 
still able to grin. With due regard for parts 
of his anatomy that had lost some of their 
covering in the journey across the roof 
Oakley climbed into the front seat and 
pressed the starter. 

At the river the chief yelled in joyful 
recognition as his subaltern drove up ap- 
parently from nowhere and brought his car 
to a stop. Oakley did not bother to alight. 
He merely saluted languidly from his posi- 
tion behind the wheel. “I found the weak 
spot in that machine,” he said. “Get in and 
I'll tell you about it on the way to dinner.’’ 


AND ABROAD &-sSS=< 


fifteen or twenty representatives from the 
Northwestern states, who were returned as 
Republicans but who on several grounds 
are out of sympathy with their party asso- 
ciates, were able by voting for Mr. Cooper 
of Wisconsin to prevent any choice at all. 
They announced their willingness to vote 
for Mr. Gillett, the majority candidate, if 
the majority would agree to allow the rules 
of the House to be revised, and the “regu- 
lars” in the end pledged themselves to do it. 
The episode indicates that the Administra- 
tion Republicans will have no dependable 
control of the House, and that not much 
if any “party” legislation can pass. 


e 


Ne YORK city was thrown into great 
agitation by the decision of the Supreme 
Court that the Comptroller of the city, Mr. 
Charles L. Craig, must go to jail for sixt 
days for contempt of court. The offense wit 
which Mr. Craig was charged occurred sev- 
eral years ago when he publicly accused 
Judge Mayer of the United States District 
Court of denying to him and to other city 
officials essential information concerning the 
affairs of the Brooklyn street-car companies, 
then passing into a receivership. There was 
never any evidence submitted in support of 
the Comptroller’s charges, but many citizens 
of New York saw in Judge Mayer’s sen- 
tencing Mr. Craig an attempt to silence 
criticism of the courts. President Coolidge 
remitted the sentence on the ground that 
the financial affairs of the city might suffer 
if the Comptroller were imprisoned, and 
because no court had reviewed the case on 
its merits. 
oJ 


HE Reparations Commission has decided 

to name two committees—on each of 
which an American may sit if our govern- 
ment is willing—to consider ways and means 
of helping Germany to balance its budget, to 
determine the amount of German wealth 
held outside Germany and to take such 
measures as are possible for getting it 
back into Germany. The experts will not 
touch the question how much Germany can 
pay in reparations either now or later. 
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AFTER THE PAINTING BY J. VANDERLYN 


James Monroe: Fifth President of the 
United States 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THE SMALL MAN also has his place; you 
would not go canoeing in an ocean liner. 


The Book’s ill writ that needs, who 
ever penned it, 

Another Book to make you Compre- 
hend It. 


THE MAN who has really tried has at 
least succeeded at a point where most fail- 
ures begin. 


MAHOGANY from Madagascar is now 
cheaper than first-grade white pine lumber, 
yet a hundred years ago white pine forests 
formed a broad and almost continuous belt 
from Maine to Minnesota. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO a man in 
Tennessee bought three hundred and twenty 
acres of nearly worthless cut-over land and 
has since devoted almost all his spare time to 
keeping fire out of it. Having succeeded, he 
now has one of the finest stands of young 
timber in that part of the country. He has 
made his living by farming, but he has grown 
wealthy by making his timber into a bank 
that pays him a high rate of interest on a 
small investment. 


HOW TO PROTECT GOODS from the 
attacks of worms has always been a 
problem for packers of dried fruits and 
cereals. A new process exhausts the air in a 
steel drum in which the food is placed and 
then fumigates the contents with carbon di- 
sulphide. Exhausting the air distends any 
living tissue that there may be in the fruit or 
cereal, whether worm or egg. That opens the 
pores and separates the cells so that when the 
gas is rieatea § on it fills the spaces and poisons 
the insect or kills the egg. 


THE FIRST JUDICIAL DISTRICT of 
Alaska—the narrow coastal strip that runs 
six hundred miles south from the longitu- 
dinal boundary between Alaska proper and 
Canada—wishes to separate itself from the 
rest of the territory. The district has a tem- 
perate climate, considerable agriculture and 
great resources in forests and minerals; and 
it believes that, if it could once be divorced 
in the minds of the people from upper 
Alaska, it could readily attract immigrants 
and attain prosperity. 


THE WEATHER BUREAU and the 
Chemical Warfare Service, which have been 
trying various methods of protecting or- 
chards on frosty nights, have discovered 
that smoke clouds, such as the army uses to 
conceal the movement of troops, do not 
ward off frost. Cold seems to penetrate 
dense smoke readily. The experiments con- 
firm the conclusions of earlier investigators 
that the most efficient and economical method 
of protecting crops from frost is to heat the 
lower layers of air by burning some kind of 
cheap fuel. 


THE HIGH PRICE OF BREAD and our 
war-time habit of economizing in bread 
have, thinks the Department of Agriculture, 
needlessly limited the present consumption 
of wheat. In 1914 flour sold for $4.43 a bar- 
rel, as compared with $6.89 now, but the 
bread produced from a barrel of flour has 
increased in price from $10.40 to $18.30. 
Incidentally, the farmer gets less than three 
dollars for the wheat that goes into a barrel 
of flour, but the customer of a restaurant 
who gets two slices of bread for a nickel 
buys flour at the rate of $75 a barrel. 
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THE KNITTING INDUSTRY, which 
through the introduction of American ma- 
chines has grown rapidly in Shanghai, Can- 
ton and Hongkong, is changing the Chinese 
habit of wearing no underwear and often 
nostockings. A pair of cotton stockings costs 
in China about six and a half cents in United 
States currency; underwear is correspond- 
ingly cheap. The women employed in the 
knitting factories are among the best-paid 
workers in China. Yet the ordinary opera- 
tive gets only from $5.50 to $8.25 a month 
and has one day off every two weeks. The 
women work from 7 a.m. to 6 P,M. and have 
an hour out for luncheon. 


VARIOUS COLLEGES are making efforts 
to keep their graduates in touch with the 
intellectual life not only of their alma mater 
but of the world in general. Some of them 
have started reading or lecture courses 
especially for graduates; most of them try 
to have adequate hotel facilities near by so 
that alumni can drop in now and then for a 
short visit. Vassar has gone still farther; 
it provides for its graduates a ‘campus 
home’”’ where they may “return to write the 
book or the play that they have held in the 
back of their mind for years, or take up the 
study of better schools and prisons, or do 
the reading that every woman plans to do, 
but that she scarcely ever finds time for, 
with her duties as housekeeper.” 


o 9 
A CENTURY OF THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


HE government of the United States is 

often accused with some justice of hav- 

ing no settled, coherent foreign policy; 
yet we have just been observing the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the declaration of 
a principle of foreign policy to which every 
administration since President Monroe’s has 
faithfully adhered. 

The Monroe Doctrine was announced at a 
critical moment in the history of American 

olitics. The South American colonies of 
pain had one by one declared and achieved 
their independence. Though the mother 
country seemed to be too weak. to entertain 
any hope of regaining control over them, 
other and stronger European powers might 
easily have been ambitious to seize one or 
another of the feeble, new-born states, not 
one of which could have resisted a strong 
military attack. 

It was at that moment that President 
Monroe in his message to Congress warned 
the world that America must remain free, 
and that the United States would resist by 
force of arms any attempt to extend the 
European political system to the New World. 

The challenge was a bold one. Fortunately, 
it had the support of Great Britain, whose 
interests in the matter happened to coincide 
with our own. Indeed, Canning had al- 
ready suggested to our government a joint 
declaration of the same general tenor. The 
knowledge that we should have the support 
of the greatest of naval powers was welcome 
to President Monroe and to his Secretary of 
State, John Quincy Adams, though they 
wisely preferred to declare the American 
— boldly and not to let the United 

States appear, as Adams put it, “a cockle- 
boat in the wake of the British man-of-war.” 

The principle set forth in the Monroe 
Doctrine we have ever since regarded as the 
corner stone of our foreign policy. It has 
never been seriously challenged by Europe. 
The single dangerous moment came when 
Louis Napoleon tried to set Maximilian on 
the throne of a Mexican empire, but our 
mere threat to interpose brought it to an end. 
Not only the United States but the other 
American nations are now relatively so much 
better able to withstand European invasion 
than they were a hundred years ago that we 
may safely believe that the Monroe Doctrine 
is forever secure. 

It remains today what it was in 1823: the 
declaration of a principle of our own forei 
policy. It has not become what those who 
announced it no gre it would be: the basis of 
an internationa eement. John Quincy 
Adams, who was at least as much the author 
of the Doctrine as President Monroe himself, 
expressed when he became President the 
hope that the first Pan-American Congress 
at Panama would result in “an agreement 
that . . . each nation should guard by its 
own means against the establishment of any 
future European colony within its bor- 
ders,” and that the new southern nations 
might come to regard the Monroe Doctrine 
as “an essential appendage to their own 
independence.” 


Unfortunately, that agreement has never 
been reached. The statesmen of a later 
generation have generally avoided any at- 
tempt to bring it to pass. They have preferred 
to keep the Monroe Doctrine as an article of 
policy peculiar to our own country, and not, 
as the phrase went at Paris in 1919, as “‘a 
regional agreement.” We believe that this is 
unfortunate, for it has made our relations 
with Latin America less cordial than they 
might have been. The southern republics 
suspect us of looking down upon them; in 
moments of irritation they even suspect us 
of keeping Europe at bay only that we may 
ourselves establish a kind of hegemony over 
the New World. It would be a gracious and 
friendly thing if at the beginning of this 
second century of the Monroe Doctrine we 
could find some way to associate the South 
American states with us in defending a 
principle that we believe will assure inde- 
pendence and security to all the republics of 
America. 
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- IS SIN OBSOLETE? 


HE Dean of St. Paul’s, the Very Rev. 

W. R. Inge, has recently published a 

striking article in which he calls atten- 
tion to the waning of the sense of sin among 
those who account themselves as Christians. 
It is not only the disappearance of any 
actual fear of future punishment for sin that 
he means—though that is sufficiently notice- 
able—but the growing tendency of church 
people to think little of sin or of themselves 
as sinners. How many of us are ready with 
St. Paul to condemn ourselves as_ the 
“chief of sinners’? Surely not nearly so 
many as think of themselves as pretty 
decent fellows, whose imperfections of 
thought and conduct are merely the re- 
grettable results of heredity or of social 
environment for which they should not be 
held too strictly to account. 

It is not uncommon to hear ape speak 
of the “moral evolution’ of the race, as if 
what our forefathers knew as sin were only 
the heritage of a bestial past, from whieh 
each succeeding generation is freer than the 
last. That easy faith, that complacent atti- 
tude toward sin, is certainly contemporane- 
ous with the great advance in the knowledge 
of the natural sciences and may be owing, 
to a misunderstanding of what science 
teaches. For science deals only with those 
materials of life which the senses can dis- 
cern; and no reputable man of science has 
ever maintained that animal nature is 
necessarily and . automatically proceeding 
even toward physical perfection, far less 
toward a state of moral innocency. 

Sin, as Dr. Inge defines it, is alienation 
from God; a diseased and defiled condition of 
a nature that has divine possibilities; a 
definite transgression of the law on which 
creation hangs; a kind of bondage to appe- 
tites and desires that we know to be de- 
grading. Of course no one can be conscious 
of sin unless he believes that God exists, 
that there is such a thing as right and wrong 
that human nature easily degenerates and 
yet is capable of some approach to per- 
fection. Yet many people who do so believe, 
or who think they do, speak and behave as if 
sin were none of those things, but only 
an excusable weakness, inevitable for the 
present and not to be taken too seriously. 
Of repentance those persons are equally 
negligent. They have the Pharisee’s con- 
fidence in their own virtue without his scorn 
for other men’s sinfulness. We do not think 
that since the Christian church was founded 
it has ever had just such a spirit to face 
among its members. It is a spirit appropriate 
enough to an age in which the race pursues 
material ends much more eagerly than spir- 
itual ends; but it can continue to flourish 
only in the soil of a decaying religion. 
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FRANCE, ITALY AND SPAIN 


NE of the interesting episodes in the 
shifting scene of international politics 
is the establishment of ostentatiously 

cordial relations between Spain and Italy. 
The two nations have much in common. 
Of kindred civilizations and religious ideas, 
both have writhed under the imputation of 
decadence and impotency to which the 
Latin peoples were subject before the war. 
Both are hopeful of the future, and both 
have chosen to deal in the same way with the 
threat of an aggressive socialism and the 
peril of a decaying governmental system. 
When the dictator Primo Rivera met 
the dictator Mussolini at Rome they had 
plenty of grounds on which to hold amicable 
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discourse. What they talked about they 
alone know; but the world is permitted to 
learn that as a result of their conversation 
Spain is going to buy military aéroplanes 
from Italy and to reorganize its private 
industry in such a way that it can be trans- 
formed, if required, into war industry. 

There is no announcement of an alliance 
or even of an entente, but every political 
observer in Europe takes it for granted that 
something of the kind exists. Such obsery- 
ers think that the understanding, whatever 
it amounts to, is a protective measure against 
the growing political authority of France in 
Europe. The French newspapers are sure of 
it. They suspect that Italy and Spain design 
to control the Mediterranean and command 
the sea route between France and its African 
empire. They compile tables to show how 
much superior the two “allies” are to France 
in naval strength. Mussolini and Primo 
Rivera are taciturn. They wish to provoke 
no trouble, but each, it may be supposed, 
is willing to play a more important part in 
European politics than. his predecessors in 
office have played. 

There is at present no obvious cause for any 
trouble between France on the one hand 
and Italy and Spain on the other, but both 
Italy and Spain might wish to protest against 
the dismemberment of Germany, with 
which in the past both have had profitable 
trade. But, unless the British Foreign Office 
has lost its cunning, we may expect to see 
Great Britain making some approaches of a 
friendly nature toward the two Latin pow- 
ers. Of late Great Britain has acted alone 
and uncertainly; France with its firmer, 
more consistent policy has everywhere check- 
mated it. Here is a chance for it to get 
some welcome support against the growing 
domination of Europe by the French. 
Another “balance of power’ is perhaps in 
the making. 
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UNUSED WATERWAYS 


N spite of the rapid growth of our popula- 
tion and commerce inland waterways 
carry little more traffic than they carried 

twenty-five years ago. The reasonable ex- 
planation is that they cannot compete suc- 
cessfully with railways, which in almost 
every instance parallel the navigable water- 
ways and go far beyond them in sending out 
feeders toward every hamlet where ship- 
ments originate. 

‘here was a time when our system of 
natural waterways, extending east and west, 
north and south, bore its share of domestic 
commerce. But the railways needed the 
business and-took it by the simple process of 
cutting rates where they had to compete 
with water carriers and of charging high 
rates for service that terminated at river or 
lake ports. Moreover, the national habit of 
mind puts a premium on speed; there was a 
demand for quick transportation at almost 
any cost, for business men found that they 
could pass on the expense of transportation 
to their customers. 

Improvements in inland waterways have 
almost without exception failed to fulfill the 
expectations of those who promoted them. 
The barge canal that the State of New York 
built to replace the Erie Canal has attracted 
disappointingly little business; the barge 
lines of the national government on the Mis- 
sissippi and the Black Warrior River keep 
alive only by government subsidy and be- 
cause the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has forced the railways to codperate in some 
degree with them; but the railways have the 
legal right to compete with water traffic, and 
they may lower their rates to do it and main- 
tain high rates elsewhere to cover the deficit. 

What the railways have not the right to 
do is to own both rail and water lines, except 
in special cases in which the water line is 
inseparable from the railway system. The 
reason for that is plain; if the railways owned 
both means of transportation, ee | would 
be free from competition and could charge 
high rates for transportation by water as 
well as by rail. 

It is a curious dilemma that keeps our 
inland water traffic from prospering. The 
agency best fitted to make use of it, if al- 
lowed to do so, could easily rob it of much 
of its benefit to the people; and yet no other 
agency can undertake it without engaging 
the railways in a competition that would be 
little short of overpowering. How much 
legislation can accomplish in forcing rail- 
ways to link up with waterways is mere 
speculation. It is certain that railways will 
not solicit business for waterways until it 
will pay them to do it. 
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its other good points. 


To Progressive Boys 


It is to the interest of every progressive boy that Your knowledge of automobiles will fit in as a 
he become familiar with the Fordor Sedan. part of your education and make your advice 


If you drive, ask a Ford dealer to let you drive 
one of these cars that you may get better You will find the Fordor Sedan the ideal family 
acquainted with the easy handling of a Ford and car; especially will it appeal to your mother for 








valuable in the selection of a car for the family. 


her many errands and calls, 
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A CHOCOLATE 
CATASTROPHE 





I have a chocolate pussy-cat; 
She sits u my shelf. 

I often wonder what she does 
To clean her little self. 


She cannot wash her chocolate face 
Or lick her chocolate fur. 

I hate to think in such a case 
What would become of her. 


Indeed, I have a dreadful fear 
That I shall wake some day 
And find my chocolate pussy-cat 

Has washed herself away. 
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SIMON’S HAPPY NEW 
YEAR 


By Winifred Livingstone Bryning 


IS name was Simon, and he was a poor 
little orphan who remembered neither 
his father nor his mother. Daly’s 

Lunch Room had hired him from an orphan 
asylum to help in the kitchen, for it was 
before the days when children were obliged 
to go to school. 

In the orphanage Simon had had only 
enough schooling to make him long for 
more. He was naturally a studious child, 
and many an evening after work he took his 
worn books to his little room above the 
kitchen and pored over them by candle 
light. But he was so tired after scrubbing 
tables and carrying dirty dishes that he 
sometimes fell asleep over his books and 
had to be put to bed by Hardy, the cook’s 
chief helper, in one of the sleeping rooms 
over the restaurant. As Christmas drew 
near, Simon wondered what he should get. 

“We always had a toy and a bag of nuts 
and sugar plums at the orphan asylum,” he 
told Hardy one day. He was only nine years 
old, and he still loved toys, even though he 
was a hardworking little man. But Christ- 
mas came and went and there was no 
Christmas gift for Simon the dish-washer. 

Late that evening Hardy stole into 
Simon’s tiny room and laid a rosy-cheeked 
apple beside his pillow, which was damp, for 
Simon had been crying in his sleep. 

“Poor lad!’ muttered Hardy as he left the 
room. 

A week went by, and New Year’s eve 
came bright and clear. 

“TI wish—oh, I wish something beautiful 
would happen for New Year’s!’’ Simon said 
with a sigh as he went up to bed. “Hardy 
says that in some countries Santa Claus 
comes at New Year.” 

Then he fell asleep. 

Sometime before midnight he waked with 
a start. He heard a jingle of bells and the 
soft thud of feet on the bare floor. Could it 
be that Santa had arrived a week late? 

But the next moment a small furry thing 
leaped up on the bed, and a plaintive voice 
said, ““Mee-ow!” 

It was a kitten. Simon chuckled with 
delight as he stroked its glossy fur. The 
little thing purred happily at having found 
so cozy a nest. It had seen his open window 
and had climbed in from the branch of a 
small maple that grew outside. 

The next morning Simon played with 
the kitten as he dressed for his daily work, 
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and at breakfast he gave it some milk from 
his oatmeal. 

“Let’s take a look at it,” said Hardy. 
“He doesn’t have the look of a stray cat, 
now does he?” 

“He isn’t a stray,” said Simon. ‘“He’s my 
very own Santa Claus kitten.” 

ardy laughed. “There isn’t any such 
thing as a Santa Claus kitten,” he answered. 

“Well, he came in the night with a jingle 
of bells, and he was a New Year present,” 
insisted Simon. 

“Of course he jingled, seeing that he has 

bells on his collar,” said Hardy, “but that 
doesn’t make him a Santa Claus kitten.” 
_ Hardy picked the creature up and exam- 
ined his collar, which bore a small name 
plate that Simon had overlooked. On it 
were engraved the words: 


P. H. Incotpssy, 
Beaton Place, 
London West. 


“This cat already has an owner,” said 
Hardy. “I suppose he must have got lost 
and found his way here. Must be a valuable 
cat, or they wouldn’t label him!’’ 

Simon was ready to cry. “Oh, I hoped he 
was my present,” he said. 

But later he made up his mind that the 
right thing to do was to return the kitten to 
the owner. Beaton Place was not so very 
far away from the part of London where 
Simon lived. He could go there and back in 
forty-five minutes. 

As there was still an hour to spare before 
dish-washing time, Simon wrapped the 
kitten in his red wool scarf and started out. 
The kitten purred contentedly, because he 
was warm and happy. 

Simon found Beaton Place to be so large 
and fine-looking a mansion that he was 
almost afraid to approach it in his shabby 
clothes. When he lifted the heavy brass 
knocker on the door and the noise echoed 
through the house he trembled slightly. 

“T hate to give you up,” he whispered into 
one black ear of the Santa Claus kitten. 

The front door was opened by a man- 
servant in livery. “Go away, child,’’ he said 
crossly, thinking that Simon was a “wait,” 
or little carol singer, begging for money. 

“T came to bring back this kitten,” Simon 
said bravely. 

“Oh! It’s Master Paul’s pet,” said the 
man. ‘‘Come in. I’ll take it up to him.” 
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BACHELOR’S BUTTONS 
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Tommy tried to sew them on, 

Those bachelor’s buttons, round and blue, 
In place of buttons that were gone. 

He found they simply would not do. 
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THE APRON 
I like to put my apron 


on 
And wipe the dishes 
mother washes. 
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Simon waited pa- 
tiently in the hall until 
thefootman came back. 

“Master Paul wants 

ou to come up and see 

im,” said the foot- 
man. ‘‘He’s had a long 
illness, and he can’t 
walk yet. Come right up.” 

Simon followed the man up- 
stairs and found Master Paul 
stretched on a deck chair before 
an open fire that blazed merrily. 

“Happy New Year to you!” said 
Paul cheerily, and he looked very 
happy as he held the black kitten in 
his arms. 

Simon was not happy at losing his 
Santa Claus kitten, but hesaid bravely 
and politely, “Happy New Year to 
you, sir.” 

“Sit down and warm yourself,” 
Paul invited him. “It was very good 
of you to bring back Frederick. He 
slipped out night before last, and we 
searched but could not find him anywhere.” 

“So Frederick’s his name,” said Simon. 
“T called him the Santa Claus kitten, 
because he came in the night with a jingle 
of bells.” 

Paul burst out laughing. ‘You're a funny 
boy!” he said. “You must come often and 
play with me. I like boys who say funny 
things.” 

“Thank you,” said Simon. “I will come 
when I can. You see I work all day in 
Daly’s Lunch Room, and I haven’t much 
time to go anywhere except early in the 
morning or late at night.” : 

Then Simon told Paul all about the 
orphan asylum and what hard work it was 
to scrub tables and dirty dishes when he 
had much rather be playing or reading his 
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ooks. 

When he had done speaking Paul looked 
at him with a kind smile. “It must be 
awfully hard,” he said. “I never do any- 
thing but sit by the fire all day or look at 
books and play with toys. I have so many 
toys that I am tired of them.” 

Simon couldn’t imagine anyone’s being 
tired of toys. 

Then Paul whispered something to the 
footman, and the footman brought a large 
basket and filled it with some of Paul’s toys 
and books, and on the top he put some 
sugar plums and nuts and a big slice of 
Christmas cake. 

“The cake was made ten days ago,’’ said 
Paul with a laugh. “But mother keeps it in 
a crock, and it’s so rich that it lasts a long 
time.” ‘ 

Simon was so delighted that he could 
hardly say thank you. 

“When you come over you can pretend 
that Frederick is your kitten,” said Paul 
generously. ““We’ll call him Santa Claus on 
those days.” 

Simon laughed and promised that he 
would come. 

When he had gone Paul called his mother 
and told her all about the boy. 

“And, mother,” he ded, “Simon 
hasn’t a really, truly home like other 
children. He has to live over a kitchen and 
wash dirty dishes all day, even Christmas 
and New Year’s day!” 

Mrs. Ingoldsby looked at Paul tenderly. 
“Tt certainly is not right that a child of his 
age should have to work for his living,” she 
said. “I will go down and find out all I can 
about him.” 

“And oh, mother!” cried Paul. “I should 
like to have Simon for a playmate. I wish 
that he could come here to live. Only the 
other day you said yon wished I had other 
children to play with.” 

“We shall see,” said Mrs. Ingoldsby. 

Some time later she went to Daly’s and 
talked with Simon and his employer. She 
was much taken with the child’s refined 
face and his gentle ways. 

So it came about that Simon found a 
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By Robert Palfrey Utter 


The apron I musi 
have Use 
Once in a while the 
water splashes. 
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home with the In- 
goldsby family, and 
Paul and he had a 
private tutor until 
the invalid boy was 
strong enough to go 
toa good boys’ school; 
and when he went Simon 
was not left behind. 
Once during his Christ- 
mas vacation Simon ran 
round to Daly’s to visit 
Hardy. “I’ve had the best 
luck in the world,” he 





DRAWN BY 
KATHERINE 


HEALEY said, “and it all came 
about through the Santa 
Claus kitten.” 


Hardy was about to say, “But 
there isn’t any such thing.’’ Instead, 
he found himself saying, ‘Well, per- 
haps.” 
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THE RED-BANDANA BOY 


By Frances Margaret Fox 
OS there was a little boy who ran 


away from home in the afternoon of a 

lovely day. His home was in a village 
on Grand Manitoulin, a big island that be- 
longs to Canada. The island is in Georgian 
Bay, and, if you know anything about geog- 
raphy, you know that it is the biggest fresh- 
water island in the world. 

The little boy ran away because he had 
had a quarrel with his older brother and felt 
so sad that he thought he would like to make 
his father and his mother and his brother 
feel sad too. So he made a few clothes into a 
neat bundle and wrapped them in ‘a red 
bandana handkerchief, which he tied to a 
stick; then he walked out of his father’s 
house. 

He had lived in that house all his life; it 
was a pe house too. The boy had the best 
kind of father, and his mother was the most 
beautiful woman he ever saw. It was hard to 
leave such a good home and father and 
mother, but just then it was easy to leave 
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UNDERSTANDING 
By Pringle Barret 


My little brother Jack and I 
Have never liked to eat 

The things they say are good for us— 
Made out of oats and wheat. 


We'd rather have some candy or 
Some jam or jelly cake 

Or tarts or maple sugar that 
Our cook knows how to make. 


But mother says, “If you will eat 
Your oatmeal while it’s hot,” 

And then she nods and smiles and says, 
“Tt may be—like as not— 


“That I can find some apple tarts 
Up on the pantry shelf.” 

Our mother understands, for she 
Likes apple tarts herself! 
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HAROLD BELL WRIGHT'S 


NEW NOVEL 
The MINE with the 
IRON DOOR 


T is a romance of adventure 
that Harold Bell Wright 
tells you in this novel. The scene 
is laid in the Catalina Moun- 
tains of Arizona. Strange stories 
drift about that region, and 
thither many men have come — 
Spaniards, explorers, priests, 
Indians, cattlemen and adven- 
turers from every land — who 
have mounted its heights, up 
and up under the wide skies, 
over the vast deserts, upon the 
wild mountains, to the mighty 
Candz del Oro — the Canon of 
Gold. Today men still hear of 
the great lost mine, the “mine 
with the iron door.” 


A man wanders into this cafion, up its 
trail as the sun is sinking. The only eye to 
see him is that of an Indian standing sil- 
houetted against the sky, a figure of mys- 
tery and romance and adventure. 


This scene, with the lonely figure in the 
majestic open, preludes the story of hero- 
ism, of love, of human hearts, of glorious 
adventure that Harold Bell Wright tells. 


You come to know the man, the fears he 
is fleeing, the hopes which unfold in the days 
which follow; you come to know the girl he 
finds up there at the end of the trail, a 
fragrant blossom of womanhood raised 
under the open skies; you come to know the 
girl’s quaintly picturesque guardians, two 
old miners and “Dr. Jimmy,” a typically 
endearing character. And that mystery of 
the girl Marta’s past, that evil which 
clutches at her, are parts of the life that 
Harold Bell Wright so inimitably portrays 
in this romance of high hopes and valiant 
living. 


OUR OFFER 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly 
subscription (not your own).for 
The Youth’s Companion with 
50 cents extra and we will pre- 
sent you with a copy of The 
Mine with the Iron Door by 
Harold Bell Wright, sending the 
book to you postpaid. Regular 
price of the book is $2.00. 





NOTE. The book is given only to 
present subscribers to pay them for 
introducing the paper into a home 
where it has not been taken the past 
12 months. 


The Youth’s Companion 
881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


If your hunt for fairy folk 
Has been all in vain, 
Surely you have never sought 
A garden after rain. 


Down in one this afternoon 
Suddenly the breeze 


Tossed from off the trees. 


JANET LEE 
By Elizabeth E. Scantlebury 


There were at first just Ted and me,— 
My brother’s Ted and Betty’s me,— 

And then, when no one ’spected her, 
Along came little Janet Lee. 


That made it queer and mixy-up. 
I don’t know how ’twas done: 
There are two sisters now for Ted, 

But I have only one! 


But daddy says we're even yet, 
’Cause I’ve a brother,—don’t I see?— 
And Ted has none; and for us both 
There’s little sister Janet Lee? 


And mother dear is just alike, 
And daddy too, for all us three, 
For every one of us has part 
Of darling little Janet Lee! 





his brother, who, he thought, was to blame 
for the quarrel. ; : ; 

“T hope he’ll catch it!” the little boy said 
to himself as he went down the back steps 
and through the garden gate and into the 
woods. 

At first running away from home was fun. 
There were birds singing in the woods and 
red squirrels scampering through the trees. 
There were chipmunks too that seemed to be 
asking him questions about that gay and 
bobbing red bandana. ; 

But in-the woods it gets dark earlier than 
it does in village streets or on home play- 

rounds. The boy hadn’t known that before. 
it began to get lonesome in the woods about 
that time. Father birds stopped singing, and 
mother birds began to put their babies to 
bed. The red squirrels and the chipmunks 
went home to their nests in hollow trees or 
their holes in the ground. 

Now it happened that the red bandana 
boy not only began to feel lonely but was 
disappointed. He supposed that when a boy 
ran away from home the family and the 
neighbors tried to find him; but, since no one 
came to find him, he walked out of the woods. 

It wasn’t a bit dark in the village. It was- 
n’t even supper time. The little boy walked 
slowly round his own block with the red 
bandana bobbing at his back. He expected 
some one to call him into the house when he 
passed it, but no one seemed-to notice that 
there was a little runaway boy in the street. 

Worst of all, he could hear his brother 
whistling. It was strange that a boy could 
be happy enough to whistle after he had 
quarreled with his little brother and had 
made that little brother feel so bad that he 
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THE DIFFERENCE 
By M. C. Lysaght 


“Oh, Tommy dear,” said Mrs. Trott 
One day late in November, 

“T’ve got to send you down the hill 
As far as Gates & Pember.” 


“OQ dear!” thought Tommy with a frown, 
“Way down to Gates & Pember! 

I’ve been there once before today; 
Guess mother can’t remember. 


“That hill’s some climb, I’d have her know, 
Way up from Gates & Pember! 

Why, that’s an awful, awful walk 
A cold day in November!” 


“Oh, Tommy dear,” said Mrs. Trott 
One day in late December, 

‘For every time you've coasted down 
You've climbed the hill, remember.” 


“Why, mother dear,” said Tommy Trott, 
“From here to Gates & Pember? 
That really isn’t any walk 





A cold day in December!” 
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CONTINUING THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


By Anne Johnson Robinson 
Honestly, it wasn’t wind 
Flung the silver drops, 
But fairies jumping on the leaves 
In gay, high hops! 


Then when I had climbed to sit 

On the garden wall : 
Showered me with silver drops I heard beyond the columbine 
A hidden fairy call: 
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“Fairy boys who don’t behave, 
Fairy boys who squeal— 

Snapdragons red and yellow 
Will catch them by the heel!” 


Thus it was I gained, my dear, 
Greatest fairy joy; 

I heard a fairy nursemaid 
Scold a fairy boy! 


had run away. There was nothing to do, 
however, but to trudge on. 


The rest of the afternoon the little boy? 


walked round and round the block. Every 
time he passed his house everyone there 
seemed to be cheerful and happy. Most of 
the time his mother was sewing and singing. 
It was strange that no one seemed to see a 
little boy trudging by with a red bandana 
bundle bobbing on a stick over his shoulder. 
It was strange that a beautiful mother could 
sew and sing after her little boy had run 
away. 

At last it was supper time. The lamps were 
lighted in the houses on the village streets. 
The little boy was hungry. He saw mothers 
setting tables and children getting ready for 
supper. One by one the doles went down so 
that he could no longer see what was hap- 
pening in the houses. 

At his own home no one pulled the shades 
down, and he was glad of that. He stood 
outside and looked into his own dining-room. 
What he saw brought tears to his eyes and 
made them roll down his cheeks. His father 
and his mother and his brother sat down to 
eat —— as if nothing had happened. They 
laughed and talked as if there had never been 
a little boy in the family. It was really 
dreadful. 

Round the block and round the block 
walked the little boy with the bobbing red 
bandana. Every time he passed his own 
house he looked in. After supper his father 
read the paper, and his mother did the mend- 
ing. His brother sat on the floor and made 
the dog do tricks. The dog barked cheerfully, 
rolled over and over, played dead, said his 
prayers and acted as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Even the dog didn’t miss him. 

Finally it was dark; so the little boy 
stopped in front of his own house and leaned 
over the gate. The streets were not lighted, 
and he thought perhaps he had better not 
walk any more; he might bump his head 
against the trees. Besides, his own home was 
the best-looking home in the whole village, 
and the folk who lived there kept all the 
curtains up. They were a happy family too; 
any stranger could see that by looking 
through the window. It was queer that they 
didn’t hunt for their boy who had run away. 

At nine o’clock, which was long after bed- 
time, a little boy tried to open the back door 
of that house; it was locked. He tried to open 
the side door; it was locked. He tried to 
open the front door; it was locked. 

Mothers have good ears; when the mother 
in that house heard a faint little knock at the 
front door she ran to open it. Before she got 
there some one was pounding on the door. 

When the mother opened the door there 
stood a tear-stained, tired little boy with a 
bundle tied in a red bandana on a stick. He 
said he was her little boy and that he was 
hungry and that he wished to come home 
and to stay there forever and forever. 

Of course the mother of the boy took him 
in and closed the door; of course she kissed 
him and cuddled him and loved him. Of 
course she gave him his supper and tucked 
him up in bed. To be sure, his father smiled 
and his teasing brother almost laughed 
aloud, but the little boy didn’t care; he was 
too glad to care. He said he would never run 
away again, and he never did. 

But after that day the little boy never, 
never liked even to see a red bandana. 
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HER GARDEN 


By Gertrude West 











Hats, they have a charm for me that’s altogether 
winning, 

Heaps and rainbow heaps of them, dashing or 
sedate. 

I cannot call it vanity; you would not deem it 
sinning 

To love a rosebush by a garden gate. 


I’ve no rain-sweet violets wherein to nest my 
fingers; 

I've no flame-bright tulip bed to blaze in 

morning mist; 

I’ve no golden primrose pot where all the sun- 
shine lingers, 

Nor lilac bush of tasseled amethyst. 


Coral, pom and cardinal,—I feast my eyes in 
color!— 
Satin green and silver blue, frosty rose and gray. 
mere in the farther aisle make the mad tints 
‘uller 
Like some old dooryard full of bloom in May. 


All the a and busy hours I run at call and 
bec. On. 
Keep the shelves and corners clean with duster 
and with broom. 
Neither madame nor the folk rustling in may 
reckon 
I keep my garden in the trimming room. 


o 9 
CHRIST IS RISEN! 


HILE talking to some refugees, —_ a 

traveler in Asia Minor, I was astonished 

and delighted to find among them an 
old friend, a Greek priest whom I had known 
many years before. His coat, once black, was 
now green with the sun of many summers; his 
hands were as hard with toil as the hands of 
the Galilean fishermen, for his little flock were 
poor, and he shared their poverty. 

My memory went back many years, and I 
could see him at the Horea Pyle—the Beautiful 
Gate of the Altar—imparting his blessing to 
his spiritual children. And as I recalled the 
memory of those earlier days I clasped both 
his hands. Reversing the usual practice,—for 
in the East it is customary to kiss the hand of 
the stewards of the Holy Mysteries,—he 
would have kissed my hand. But I would not 
let him. When we had mastered our emotior 
he told me the story of the long years since we 
had first met. 

A band of Turks had one day descended on 
his village. With a remnant of his flock he 
managed to escape, and for.days they wan- 
dered, footsore and weary, living on herbs and 
the leaves of trees. Some of them died by the 
way and were laid to rest with the rites of the 
church which they had loved so well and for 
which they had suffered so cruelly. At last some 
of them lost their faith. ‘There is no Christ,” 
they ssid. ‘‘He is dead, and it is better that we 
die too and end all our misery.” 

Soon afterwards the little a stumbled on 
some workers of -the American Near East 
Relief. When the old priest saw the American 
flag he pointed to it and with the tears stream- 
ing down his face cried, ‘See, my children! 
It is not true; He is not dead! Christos anesti! 
Christ is risen!” 

When the tired wanderers understood what 
the flag meant for them they embraced one 
another and sobbed, ‘‘Alethos anesti! He is 
risen indeed!” 

It is customary in all countries to associate 
the flag with military and naval victories. We 
decorate the valiant on the field of battle and 
raise monuments to the fallen. It is only 
natural that we should honor those to whom 
we owe so much. But there is other glory than 
military and naval glory—a fact that we 
sometimes forget. In all my experience I have 
never heard of a greater tribute’s being paid to 
any flag than the tribute my old Greek priest 
paid to the stars and stripes. I shall never see 
him again, but I shall never forget him. Every 
time I see the flag I raise my hat to his memory 
and to the honor of the emblem that to him 
and to the little body of martyrs symbolized 
the Risen Christ—Christos anesti! 


o 9 
THE TRUMPET CREEPER 


Y brother’s farmhouse, writes a con- 

tributor, has a wide porch. One August 

evening all the family except my brother, 
who had not yet finished his chores, were 
gathered there. Jim, my nephew, home from 
high school, where he had been graduated, was 
telling about the difficulties and hardships 
encountered by the fellows: who tried to work 
their way through college. ‘Dad thinks I 
ought to do it,”’ he said, ‘for he says the farm 
isn’t paying anything now.” 








THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Jim’s father, in overalls and shirt sleeves, 
stooped and gray, was standing in the doorway 
behind his son and heard what he said. He 
came forward to the railing of the porch and 
pointed to a trumpet creeper near by that had 
Overgrown its low support; many offshoots, 
after starting out vigorously to find new sup- 
port, had fallen drooping into the matted mass 
and had no blossoms. One shoot, however, had 
stretched out wonderfully and had gained 
support on a great oak tree several feet away. 

“Jim,” his father said, “I want you to look 
at that creeper. See how that one shoot has 
stretched out some five or six feet and got a 
firm hold on that oak. Well, I’ve been watching 
that shoot for some time and have examined it 
closely. The wood of it was soft at first, and I 
couldn’t see how it could hold itself up to reach 
straight out as it was doing; but I found that, 
as it reached out and grew, the wood at the 
base of it became hard and tough, very much 
harder and tougher than the wood of those 
* shoots that you see hanging down and only 

ding size and cumber to the useless mass of 
stuff on the old frame. That one shoot which 
has reached the oak will be worth all the rest; 
it has found a support big enough and high 
enough and strong enough. It can climb to the 
top of it and see the sun rise.” 

For a minute or two no one moved or spoke. 
Then Jim got up and took his father’s hand. 

you, father,” he said—*‘father,”’ not 
“dad” this time. “You have taught me a 


‘lesson that I won’t forget. I'll reach out for 


the oak and will hope to see the sun rise.” 
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THE MISSING GIBLETS 


E cook of a certain ship that made the 
voyage round the Horn half a century ago 
and more was a negro of strong individual- 

ity. Mrs. Phoebe Howland in her reminiscences 
tells of one incident that furnished the ship 
company with amusement for at least a day. 

In the cook’s own expressive language, 
“Salt beef is nuthin’ to cook; salt pork is nuth- 
in’; beans is nuthin’; but when I frovws myself 
into de hash I’m dere!” 

But with all his skill in cookery he had his 
little failings. As the mate used to say, “He 
could lie the legs off an iron pot and steal the 
ears off a jackass.” 

We had fowls roasted twice a week for the 
cabin table, says Mrs. Howland, and for two 
weeks they had appeared nicely cooked, but 
minus hearts, livers and gizzards. Now the 
captain had a weakness for giblets, and when 
he found there were none his anger was roused. 

“Steward, steward!” he cried. ‘‘Where’s the 
giblets?”’ 

“Giblets?” repeated the steward, hesitating 
and stammering. “Why, cap’n, dem—dem— 
dem are fowls what you bought on the coast, 
an’ dey didn’t have none!” 

“Didn't have any?” said the captain. ‘‘Are 
you sure?” 

“Yes, cap’n, I’se sartin’ sure; I done killed 
’em and cooked ’em myself!” 

That was too much. We had heard of a horse 
without hair, of calves with five legs and three 
heads, of Barnum mermaids and of many other 
curious things, but we had never heard of a 
fowl minus heart, liver and gizzard—never! 
Oh, such a shout as we raised! The captain, 
indignant at first, now shouted with laughter. 
In fact he laughed so heartily that his strength 
gradually left him, and he sank on the couch, 
exhausted. The rest of us roared till we rolled 
from our chairs, with the tears running down 
our cheeks. And there stood the negro, evi- 
dently saying something—we could not hear 
what, but we saw his lips moving—and holding 

hands in an imploring attitude. 

After quiet was restored the captain with as 
serious a face as he could put on said, ‘“‘Stew- 
ard, now recollect, from this time henceforth 
as long as you are "aboard this ship I wish you 
to see that all the fowls that are cooked for 
this cabin ‘have giblets!”’ 

d he did. 
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THE NONCHALANT FOX 


E series of short accounts of unusual con- 

duct on the part of foxes that we printed 

not long ago have led a reader to report a 

mystifying adventure that in his boyhood he 
had with a fox. 

When I was ten or twelve years old, he 
writes, I used to walk to school over a road that 
for nearly a mile ran along the crest of the 
divide between the Hoosic River and Tomhan- 
nock Creek in the town of Schaghticoke, New 
York. It was a lonely road without a house or a 
tree and was not often traveled. On either side 
the ground sloped gently away through open 
fields; it was half a mile to the creek on the 
south and somewhat farther to the river on the 
north. The streams were bordered with irregu- 
lar patches of woods and some boggy ground. 

It. was in late winter, and the accumulated 
snow had drifted until it overtopped the fences 
and made the road impassable. The walking 
was best on the hard crust of the line of snow- 
banks north of the road, and from that eleva- 
tion I had a clear view of the whole region. The 
morning was bright, crisp and quiet with the 
peculiar hush of snowbound country. No mov- 
ing objects a in sight except myself, and no 
sound was to be heard except the crunching of 
the crust under my feet and the faint baying 


of hounds far off to my right among the copses 
along the river. 

Presently there emerged from those coverts 
what appeared to me like a yellow ball rolling 
over the snow and coming diagonally up the 
slope in my direction. Wondering and watching 
as it came nearer, I perceived that it was a fox, 
and I expected every minute to see him swerve 
off in another direction; but to my increasing 
amazement he came on steadily toward me, 
running easily and with no show of alarm or 
excitement. Indeed, he ran much as my dog 
might have run back to me after chasing a 
rabbit. Nearer and nearer the fox approached 
until he reached the crest of the snow field. It 
seems to me now as if he were not more than 
thirty feet away. I was not in the least con- 
cealed, though I may have stood very still from 
sheer amazement. 

At that point the fox stopped without seem- 
ing especially to notice me, turned round and, 
sitting on his haunches, looked back down the 
slope up which he had come and whence the 
baying of the hounds could be plainly heard. 
After several seconds he rose, took a look 
at me as if I were of passing interest and then 
trotted across the road and down the slope 
at my left to the ereek. I am convinced from 
that parting look that he never mistook me for 
a fence post, and I often jen By: he 
thought of me. I saw nothing of the dogs; 
they may not have been on his trail. 


6 ¢ 
HISTORY ON A KNIFE HANDLE 


BIT of chipped flint to which is fastened 

a handle of curiously-carved ivory is 

said to be the most remarkable single 
historical object ever found in 
Egypt. It is a knife made in the 
late Stone Age, and the carvings 
on the handle seem ‘to show that 
the civilization—at least the ar- 
tistic civilization—of Egypt did 
not grow up there in the Nile 
valley, but was brought in by a 
race of bearded, capped and short- 
haired men from the north. The 
carvings on the e show such 
men clad in long coats unlike any- 
thing worn in the Egyptian cli- 
mate, fighting with lions of a type 

used to be found in Asia 
Minor, men with closely-cropped 
hair conquering men with longer 
locks such as the Egyptians wore, 
and a battle on the water between 
— of the familiar Nile type 
and ane flatter of keel and 
higher of .prow. Prof. Flinders 
Petrie, the eminent Egyptologist, 
believes that this ivory-handled 
flint knife is itself sufficient proof 
that the race that established the 
historic civilization in Egypt came 
thither over the water from a land 
to the northward. Who they were 
is unknown, though, since 
was no advanced civilization in 
those early days outside Mesopo- 
tamia and perhaps Crete, the 
chances are that they came from 
one or the other of those p' 
probably from Mesopotamia. 
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THE EARLY RISERS 
OT long ago, writes a con- 





A A chipped flint knife 
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“You’re not sick, are you, Bunsen?” she said, 
“No,” replied the hired man; ‘just don’t 
feel like eating. I wonder why it isn’t daylight 
yet? rT) 
Then some one looked at the clock; it was 
- half past eleven! The = No. 4 had 
m a returning excursion train. 


o 9. 
THEIR PRECIOUS PIGTAILS 


E Gepetion of the typical Chinese to his 
ueue has long been a source of harmless 
pane to the close-cropped Occi- 
dental male. But Englishmen at least should 
ba an to jeer. 
gradually, the queue of old-time 
eae fashion was abolished in England its 
disappearance was by no means universally 
hailed with relief and satisfaction. The new 
style originated in France at the time of the 

Revolution and retained a certain political 
tinge after it was imported. rals im- 
mediately favored it; Tories were slow to 
accept it. Admiral Fairfax, when his pretty 
young daughter Mary innocently remarked 
that she thought a.crop very becoming and 
wished that all the men eould cut off those 
ugly pigtails, brought down his fist with a bans 
and exclaim 

“By heaven, when a man cuts off his queue 
the pe should go with it!’ 

Susan Townley in her recent volume of 
reminiscences relates that her father used to 
tell with glee an anecdote received from his 
ae, whose first cousin, William Keppel, was 

the last pig-tailed En man. 
Ke pel was equerry to George IV and held a 
place in his favor. 

The Duke of Clarence once said 
to him with regard te his hirsute 
adornment, “Why don’t you get 
rid of that old-fashioned tail of 
yours?” 

“From the feeling,” Keppel re- 
plied with ready wit, “that. actu- 
ates your royal highness in weight- 
ier matters—the dislike to part 
with an old friend!” 
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THE DULL DOG’S DAY 


E clever dog has had his 
day of praise. For years the 
sporting and other maga- 

zines have been telling of the re- 

markable things that oe dogs 

have done. It remains for a writer 
in the English Country Life to say 

=! a kind word or two for the dull 
gz. 

At one time and another, he 
writes, I have kept mastiffs, bull- 
dogs, poodles, fox terriers, Man- 
chester terriers, spaniels, retrievers 
and mongrels. Among them have 
been two or three dull dogs, at- 
tractive and wholly delightful in 
their own simple and _ babyish 
way, but intellectually dull. 

~ One was a Manchester terrier, 
whose favorite act of folly was to 
go to sleep while standing in the 
fireplace; after a time she would 
sway about in her sleep and then 
fall against the hot grate. When I 
first saw her sleeping in that way 
I woke her so that she would not 
burn herself. I need not have 
troubled. She burned her nose 


tributor, there appeared in S ivory scores of times, but never learned 
a Sunday paper verses that “handle and of gr eal to lie down before going to sleep 
ran somewhat as follows: antuyuuy in front of a fire. She would lie 


Carl J. Farley's hair was curley; 
folks called him curley Farley; 

He agreed to plant some barley 

For a man named Peter Worley. 


Worley liked to get up early; 
*Twas otherwise with curley Farley; 
He came late to plant the barley, 
Which made Peter Worley surly 
fow said, pe hay Mr. Farley, 

‘ve been looking for you hourly” 
a said, ‘ Ty, got here fairly 
Early, though I'm feeling poorly.” 


Worley could not stand to parly, 
At the time was yp burly; 
So he landed fair on 

Knocked him through pp gates called pearly. 


The verses bring to mind the real Peter 
Worley, who was the original early riser. He 
and his hired man, Louis Bunsen, were putting 
out a crop in White River bottoms, and, since 
their house was near the railway, they could 
tell the time pretty well by the trains. No. 4, 
which passed at half past three o’clock in the 
morning, was as convenient as an alarm clock. 

Louis Bunsen was a hungry-looking man 
who apparently never got enough to eat. 
Hilda, Worley’s wife, said more than once, 
“Tf I could only get that man filled up, I’d be 
satisfied.”’ 

One night after Worley heard a train go by 
he called Hilda to get breakfast. Then he and 
Bunsen rushed off to the barn to feed and 
water the teams. When they came back break- 
fast was ready, and they all sat down to eat. 

“Somehow I don’t feel hungry this morning,” 
remarked Bunsen listlessly. 

Hilda looked at him in unfeigned surprise. 


down elsewhere, but never there. 

Another of my foolish friends was a French 
bulldog, very lively and affectionate. I tried to 
teach her to find her way home, but she never 
learned; even when she was within fifty yards 
of the garden gate she would lose her way. 
That dog loved everyone, and everyone loved 
her. She would follow a tramp, the dustman or 
me with equal pleasure. About once a week a 
policeman would call to tell me that my dog 
was at the police station. When I fetched her 
away she was always as delighted to see me as 
she was to greet the first stranger we happened 
to meet on our way home. There was a certain 
charm about both those dogs, and they were 
extremely popular with a!l my friends. 


o ¢ 
THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF 
THE BUGS 


N the long roll of the Lord Chancellors of 
England stands the name of Lord 
Chelmsford, who before he was elevated 

to the woolsack bore the name of Thesiger. 
In Sir Algernon West’s entertaining book he 
tells how young Thesiger first attracted to 
himself the notice of his profession. 

He was enga; as junior counsel in a case 
where the point in dispute was whether a 
tenant might throw up his lease on finding that 
there were bugs in the house that he had taken. 
Counsel on the other side began his statement 
by saying, “Our contention, my lord, is that 
when the defendant took over the house there 
was not a single bug in it.” 

“That is exactly the plaintiff's case, my 
lord,”’ said Thesiger, jumping up; “they were 
all married and had extremely large families.”’ 
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Richmond, California 





Latest information as 
to methods of relief, 
restoration to health 











H or and permanent cure sent free on 
BUFFALO request. Ask for Hayes Bulletin Y-233 
NEW YORK and references to cured cases. 





ECZHMA 


ve us for uy for partioutans regarding treatment and final cure 
disease. No obligations. 


bing J. BONNER & Son, Mfg. Druggists, Rives, Tenn. 
ie Keeper tor STOVINK “Semeay.” 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester. Mass. 











You May Try It 


Three Months 
Before Deciding 







Sold 
Direct 
To You 
At A 
Large 
Saving 


So confident are we that the New Com- 
= Sewing Machine will meet your 

hest expectations that we are willing 
to eae you the following offer: 


If the New Companion Sewing Machine 
you select is not perfectly satisfactory 
in every particular after you have tried 
it in your home for three months, we 
will REF UND YOUR MONEY and take 
back the hine at our 





We offer choice of seven styles, including foot 
treadle and electric models, guarantee for 
twenty-five years, pay all freight charges, and 
sell at a very low price. Shipments made from 
four convenient shipping stations in Eastern, 
Central and Western Sections. 


New Low Prices— Attractive Terms 


Be sure to get Our Liberal Offer and Attractive 
Terms before purchasing a new sewing machine. 
A request on coupon below brings our free illus- 
trated booklet and full particulars by return mail. 
SEND IT NOW. 


Send No Money But Mail 
Coupon Today 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
(Sewing Machine Dept.), Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about the New 
Companion. Send me your pew illustrated booklet, 
also Free Trial Offer and —— the Attractive 
Terms upon which I may purchase. 











PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





Boston, Mass. 
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HEN the Italian forces bombarded and 

subsequently occupied the Greek island of 
| Corfu collectors believed that new postage 
|stamps would result. They have not been 
disappointed. Two separate series have ap- 
peared, and, since only relatively small quan- 
tities are reported to have been issued, it is not 
improbable that the stamps will come to rank 
among the rarities. 

Contemporary postage stamps of Italy were 
surcharged ‘Corfu’; the overprinted values 
are 5 centesimi,’ green; 10 centesimi, claret; 
15 centesimi, slate black; 20 centesimi, brown- 
orange; 30 centesimi, orange-brown; 50 cen- 
tesimi, violet; 60 centesimi, carmine; 1 lira, 
brown and green. 

The surcharge “Corfu” and an additional 
value expressed in terms of Greek currency 
were used to create other provisionals—25 lepta 
on 10 centesimi, claret; 1 drachma on 50 
centesimi, violet; 2 drachmas on 1 lira, brown 
and green. 
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T= Dutch jubilee series, mentioned in The 
Companion of October 25, is, it now ap- 
pears, of two types. One value, 10 cents, 
vermilion, issued on 
the occasion of Queen 
Wilhelmina’s birthday, 
August 31, bears the 
Queen’s portrait in 
profile and the dates 
1898 and 1923, which 
mark the period of her 
reign. Subsequently 
other values of this de- 
sign appeared—20 
cents, ultramarine, 25 
cents, golden yellow, 
and 35 cents, orange. 
Each of the other 
stamps of the series, 
which are upright-ob- 
long in shape, carries the common design— 
a fanciful effigy of ‘Queen on Throne,” with 
sceptre and orb. On these stamps also ap- 
pear the dates 1898 and 1923. They appeared 
on September 6. The values of the ‘ "Queen on 
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Throne” stamps are 5 cents, green; 1 gulden, 
red; 24 gulden, black; 
and 5 gulden, dark blue. — .- 


It appears also that 
the three Dutch colo- 
nies —Curacao, the 
Dutch East Indies and 
Surinam—have issued 
Wilhelmina commemo- 
ratives that do not carry 
the “‘Queen on Throne” 
design. Instead, all of the 
stamps of the colonies 
have a common design— 
a full-face portrait of the 
Queen. The values and 
colors of Curacao’s series 
are 5 cents, green; 7} 
cents, olive green; 10 
cents, carmine rose; 20 
cents, indigo; 1 gulden, 
brown violet; 2} gulden, gray black; 5 gulden, 
brown. Those of the Dutch East Indies are 
5 cents, myrtle green; 12} cents, rose; 20 cents, 
dark blue; 50 cents, red orange; 1 gulden, brown 
violet; 2} gulden, gray black; 5 gulden, orange 
brown. Those of Surinam are 5 cents, green; 
10 cents, carmine rose; 20 cents, indigo; 50 
cents, brown orange; 1 gulden, brown violet; 
24 gulden, gray black; 5 gulden brown. 


so] 


ON September 12 Southern Rhodesia, a part 
of the stamp-issuing country of Rhodesia, 
or British South Africa, since 1890, was offi- 
cially incorporated into the British imperial 
dominions. For thirty-three years the people of 
South Rhodesia have been using stamps issued 
by the British South Africa Company, which 
administered the affairs of the region. Now the 
southern part of the country has separated 
from the northern part, which will continue 
under the company’s control—a course that 
will necessitate a separate issue of stamps for 
each section. It is announced that both sets 
will appear about April 1, 1924. Meanwhile, the 
company’s present stamps, printed under 
authority of the British government and ac- 
ceptable throughout Rhodesia, will continue 
in use throughout the northern and the 
southern sections. 
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THe fifth anniversary of the founding of 
Czecho-Slovakia was celebrated on October 
28. A.commemorative series of stamps appeared 
—50 heller, 100 heller and 300 heller. Each 
bears a portrait of President Masaryk, re- 
produced from a painting. The stamps are 


|sold at a premium for charity. The current 
! stamps are not watermarked. There have been 


some forgeries, and it is announced that an 
entire new series will be issued, this time with 
the paper watermarked either ‘‘C.S.P.,”” mean- 
ing ‘“‘Cesko-Slovenska Posta,” or “C.S.R.,” 
meaning “‘Cesko-Slovenska Republica.” 

At an international philatelic exhibition 
held recently in Czecho-Slovakia under the 
patronage of President Masaryk about 120 
exhibits were sent in by 108 collectors from 
five European countries, some of the collections 
being world-famous ones. So great was the 
attendance that the sponsors extended the 
exhibition five days, so that the stamps were 
on view more than two weeks. 
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"THE Canadian Post Office Department has 
now established a division patterned after 
the United States official Philatelic Stamp 
Agency in Washington, which quickly became 
so profitable for the United States government 
that the Dominion postal officials decided to 
experiment with the idea. The Canadian agency 
immediately became popular with the col- 
lectors. 

Stamps on sale at their face value to be dis- 
posed of as long as the supplies last are an- 
nounced by the Canadian agency as follows: 

Current issue, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 20 and 50 
cents and $1. 

King George issue, 1, 2, 5 and 10 cents. 

Tercentenary (1908) issue, 1, 2, 5, 7, 10, 
15 and 20 cents. 

Postage dues, 1, 2 and 5 cents. 

Special deliveries, 10 and 20 cents. 

Confederation, 3 cents. 

War tax, 1 and 2 cents. 

The 1898 —_ 2 cents. 

The agency also a small supply of the 
}-cent of the Queen Victoria issue of 1897, 
but is selling them at five cents each, or one 
cent less than the catalogue price. Selling to 
collectors at a profit is something that the 
Philatelic Stamp Agency at Washington has 
not yet done. 

Orders ~ the Canadian stamps should be 
addressed t . J. Glover, Financial Superin- 
tendent, Phe Stamp Division, Post Office 
Department, Ottawa, Canada. The division 
prefers a money order or a postal note in pay- 
ment, but will accept express checks and certi- 

ed bank checks if made payable at Ottawa 
without discount. Return postage and the 
cost of registration must be included with all 
orders from collectors who do not live in 
Canada. e 


"THE stamps that Costa Rica issued in 1910 
and that, except fora number of provisionals 
created by surcharging, have since constituted 
the current series have been withdrawn by a 
decree of the president of Costa Rica. In their 
place appears a new series the values, colors 
and designs of which are as follows: 1 centavo, 
violet, the national monument; 2 centavos, 
yellow, the coffee plant; 4 centavos, deep green, 
bananas; 5 centavos, ultramarine, the post 
office; 10 centavos, chocolate, Columbus and 
Isabel I; 12 centavos, red, the fleet of Colum- 
bus; 20 centavos, deep blue, the arrival of 
Columbus at Cariari; 40 centavos, orange, a 
map of Costa Rica; 1 colon, olive green, a 
portrait of Manuel Maria Gutierrez. 
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E 5-centavo red of Argentina with a 
portrait of General San Martin, described 
in a recent issue of The Companion, proved to 
be the forerunner of an entire new series, the 
values and colors of which are: 4 centavo, red 
violet; 1 centavo, buff; 2 centavos, dark brown; 
5 centavos, red; 10 centavos, dull green; 12 
centavos, deep blue; 20 centavos, ultramarine; 
24 centavos, light brown; 30 centavos, claret; 
50 centavos, black; 1 peso, blue and red; 
5 pesos, lilac and green; 10 pesos, claret and 
blue; 20 pesos, slate and lake. The peso stamps 
are larger than those of the centavo denomi- 
nations. ° 


NicoLaus COPERNICUS, one of the great 
men of astronomy, was born at Thorn, a 
Polish town, in 1473. The present year marks 
the 450th anniversary of his birth, and Poland 
has just issued a special commemorative stamp. 
The value is 1000 marks, and the central design 
is a portrait of the astronomer with the name 
“‘Kopernika”’ under it. The color is indigo. 
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[= is reported that when the sesquicentennial | 
of American Independence is celebrated in | 
1926 the United States will issue special stamps. 
The centennial commemoratives of 1876 in- 


| Paragen ay « 
| 50 Portugal 25e: 10 Nyassa 15e, 1 
| 10 Newfoundland 10c, 30 same $1. 00: 30 ‘Portus 





cluded only a 3-cent red and a 3-cent green | 
envelope stamp. 
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STAMP BAReAnS We offer these great bargains at low prices. Ne 
P two stamps alike in any set. 
‘a 17¢; 100 Austria 10c; 100 Be 


; 50 Danzig 
5e; 25 Finland lle; 50 Fre 
- 30 German 7c, 100 same 18e; 5 
100 Hungary 9e, +. same 45c; 7 Iceland 14c, 
49e; Liberia 50 same $3.75; 7 Borneo 
hn P 


; 20 Persia 15e, 50 yor L 





20c, 100 same 50c, 300 same $: 
U. - >. we Following Bid Co 






3 Guaran 

ent 24c; 500 
000 for $5.00; 3000 for 
$13.00; 4000 for $28.00. Postage Extra. Remit in Stamps 
or Money Order. Webuy Stamps. 140 Page Price List 
10c. Marks Stamp Co., Dept. Y, Toronto, Canada 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 


FIUME T aves. 
All Only 9c 


large $1.00 U. S., etc., 
IFENNELL STAMP COMPANY. Dept. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


to introduce A 
ST A RT A STAMP COLLECTION — 70 different 


stamps from 70 different foreign coun- 
tralia, Europe, West Indies, etc. 













tries, including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
Our pamphlet which tells 





‘ow to make a collection properly,’’ and price list of albums, 
packets and sets, all for only 16 cts 
Queen City Stamp Co., Room 38, 604 ‘Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
ALL AND 
Fi 500 oir. STAMPS aitr’n 50c 


25 diff. French Colony Picture Stamps l0c, 
Ukraine 0c, 27 diff. Liechtenstein l2c, 5 diff. White 


14 diff. 









































10c, 15 diff. Danzig l0c. A 5,000,000 Mark German 
Stamp free to app. applicants. George C. Linn Co.. Columbus, 0. 
dies, ete., and 5 blank eee als, all for 
to approval applicants. 
NATHAN HALE STAMP STUDIO 
Dept. Y No. Westchester, Conn. 
LOWEST PRICES wee Paes 
EWBERRY, San Lorenzo, California 
A Good Christmas Gift 
New England Stamp Company, 387 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
e R Fine packet of 25 Diff. British Colo- 
E E! s for approvals sending 2c for postage. 
D.&. 
FREE OWN -  ~a bg — A bright, 
interesting, well ie 
PHILATELIC PUBLISHING Co, Peet Nassau St., New York. 
and price list, 10c to those asking for our 50% dis- 
ount approval selections. Hinges l0c per 1000. 
K.C. STAMP COMPANY. Dept. 1, 838 Lee Building. Kansas City, Mo. 
STAMPS FR = different for 2c postage. 30 Sweden 
lo Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio 
CHRISTMAS MONEY? Stamps new and un- 
50% aa 
110 VARIETIES 5,5), 542%,, awe 
541 Wash. St., San cise 
German Set — Over 6 ae Marks for l5c. Pre-war 
value over million dollars. 100 diff. FREE with each order. 
EXCHANGE YOUR STAMPS with collectors 
all over the world! Write for de- 
MIXED U. 8S. old and new 10c. Stamp Albums 
15c. 1000 hinges 10c. 
WEATHERBY, Medina, 0. 
FREE: 100,000,000 MARKS Dats siamo, 0, Collec 
sen 4c 
land 
| DIFFERENT NEW EUROPE FREE to approval 





Russia 5c,8 diff. Latvija 5c, 10 diff. Nyassa, Beauties, 
] 00 different Congo, Abyssinia, Dutch In- 5c 
Send for my approvals 
PE mention size of collection and give references. 
For BOYS AND GIRLS. Sets: ten cents to several dollars. 
nial stamps GIVEN FREE to applicants 
G. BE. NICKLES, Room 89, 122 Florida Avenue, Washi 
Three —— subscription to THE BOYS’ 
00: DIFFERENT STAMPS (83.75 catalog value), 
tamps, l0c; 10 different foreign coins, 
lic. Lists Free. Tol 
W. W. KURTZ, 1421 Chestnut et Phila, P 
Free: one view of my adopted city with each order. 
BUCKEY STampP Co., Tia-¥ Bowen St., Dayton, Ohio 
tails. J. H. BLACKNEY, Saginaw, Mich 
100 different Foreign 10c. 
Big Packet list free. 
tage, 
gift N221. BRIGHT & Son, 164 Strand, London, 
applicants THE ANVELINK 


sending return postage. 
Co.. 2410 Prairie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMBESIA, Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Herzegovina, Allen- 
stein Stamps, Menagerie Collection, Hinges, only 10c. 
LIBERTY STAMP CO.., 3974 Arsenal St.. St. Louis, Mo. 
SEND REFERENCE for approvals. Free pete 
C. A. STROM, 284 E. 2nd St., Beookivm N. 
GALLANT’S DIME SETS — TWO gare FOR “ite 
TEN SETS FOR 50c. Jos. Gallant. 
ST. A MP 20 Varieties unused free. soe 2c. 
MIAMI STAMP CO., Toledo, O 
PENNY APPROVAL BARGAINS. PREmiuM. REF. 
Stak STaMP EXCHANGE, 5724 So. Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
FREE set of mint Danzig to all serious approval ap- 
plicants. A. F. SIMIONESCU. Hackensack, N. J. 
STAMPS ON APPROVAL — References Necessary. 
PIKES PEAK STAMP COMPANY, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
FREE PREMIUM Ask for money-saving approvals. 
Jobn K. Borresen.Cedar Falls,Ia. 
TAMPS 100 Foreign al! diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1000 
£0 A lc. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 
Var. Stamps, 32c; 1000, $1.20 to approval applicants. 
W. STADLER, 437 Beach Avenue, BRONX, N. ¥ 
Canada Twenty-five superb varieties, one dollar. EDWARD 
GOODCHILD, 116 Sherbrooke, West. Montreal, Canada 
165 varieties, Europe, Canada, ete., l5c. BEAVER 
STAMP Co., Box 464, Station F., Toronto, Canada 












































Fine stamps on approval against references. 
Wickwel Stamp Company, Springfield, Mase. 
different BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 25c 
R.H. A. GREEN, 821 Main St., Evanston, Ill. 











Modern advertising is a 
boon. It keeps information 
up to date on the many 
things we need in order to 
live profitable, happy and 
useful lives in this age of 
rapid-fire progress. 


Every advertisement in 


this paper is a real oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps it is meant 


for you. 
ASS 
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Jor Economical Transportatio: 


KT THEO TAT 


Fits the Finest Homes 
or Most Modest Incomes 


Consider the evident high quality of this able pride in the ownership of this dis- 
all-year family car, and its remarkable tinguished car, which is nevertheless so 
price—then you can understand why it easy to buy and maintain. 

has been necessary for us to double our 


production facilities this year. Thousands of pleased owners will tell you 


a Chevrolet offers the best dollar value of 
Many families already owning the highest any car made, 


priced cars, also own a Chevrolet Sedan 
or Coupe. They find it not only consistent Your own requirements for economical 
in style and general quality with their transportation will determine your choice 
social position, but also astonishingly eco- of models, 

nomical to operate. 
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Sean RONG 
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Any Chevrolet dealer will explain their 
Those of more limited means take justifi- many points of superiority. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GREGG ACES 


—} 


Prices Effective September Ist, 1923, F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


Superior 2-Passenger Roadster . Five United States manufac- 
Superior 5-Passenger Touring . 


Superior 2-Passenger Utility asec ‘ | ; ; turing plants, seven assembly 
Superior 5-Passenger Sedan ; hai : plants and two Canadian 
everywhere. Applications will Commercial Corns plants give us the largest pro- 
be considered from high-grade gute Commend Ch a SES & duction capacity in the world 
dealers only, for territory not Superior Light Delivery . . . . «© 2 4 for high-grade cars and 
adequately covered. Utility Express Truck Chassis . . . « «5 make possible our low prices. 
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Dealers and Service Stations 
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Superior 5-Pass. Sedan 


Now Only $ 795 


F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 
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